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ABSTRACT 



This boo)c demonstrates how educators and youth leaders can 
help middle-school and older students understand and define their 
relationship with nature and learn the importance of protecting the 
environment. Chapter 1 defines environmental ethics and discusses biocentric 
and anthropocentric ways of seeing the world. Chapter 2 examines how ecology, 
nature, technology, and human communities relate to environmental ethics. 
Chapter 3 classifies types of environmental ethics, discusses misconceptions 
and excuses that act as barriers to following an environmental ethic, and 
provides details on specific ethics: Wise Use movement, social ecology, 
ecofeminism, land stewardship or management, Leopold's ecological conscience 
or land as community, Schweitzer's reverence for life, deep ecology or 
bioregionalism, indigenous or traditional ethics, animal liberation and 
rights, and radical ecoactivism. Chapter 4 discusses strategies for teaching 
environmental ethics and values, criticisms of such education in public 
schools, instructional challenges, and authentic assessment of student 
progress. Chapter 5 describes 40 outdoor and classroom activities to help 
students develop an environmental ethic. The activities fall into 11 
categories: thinking and discussion, solo reflection, writing, nature study, 
questioning, codes of ethics, role models, action projects, aesthetics, 
literature, and games. Chapter 6 lists environmental ethics curricular 
resources and periodicals. A bibliography contains approximately 180 
references. An index and chapter notes are included. (SV) 
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Foreword 

by 

Howard Kirschenbaum’ 

Thirly boys and girls, agos ll-M, and a lialf-do/.on adults nioan- 
dcr into a small cabin tlccp in tlu* tiortbcMii forest. The first aridvals 
Hop down on the floor eusliions or against the walls. One picks up a 
guitar and starts strumming. A few sing along, while ()thers write in 
their diaries or give one another a friendly shoulder massage. They 
call each other by unusual names-Uat, Sunny, Unc, Squeaky. Man- 
hattan .John. The last arrivals straggle in a few minutes later, having 
finished their after-dinner cleanup chores. Wlien all are pre.seiit, 
Unc takes the guitar and everyone joins in a rousing .song. The 
camp’s nightly meeting has begun. 

1 welve-year-old Hat is hrains tonight. Its his job to run the 
meeting, following the routine that is by now well established. ”Okav, 
we ll begin with validations. Who wants to start?” 

Ayounggirl begins,’'! want to validate Paul Hunvan for encourag- 
ing me on the hike. Kvery time 1 felt like (juitting, he urged me on or 
let ns rest for a few minutes, 'fhanks, i’aul.” 

O.'ie of the adults grins and says, “Don’t mention it." 

“1 want to validate Sc|ueaky," says another, "for asking me to be 
her partner on the ‘blind walk.’" 

When validations have run their course. Hat continues. "Okay, 
who’s got an agenda item?" 

An 1 1-year-old girl called Sis says, “/do." 

"Topic?" a.sks Hat. 

"It s teasing. There's too much of it going on around here." 

“Okay, "a.sks Hat. “How much time?" 

"I'ifleen minutes,” says Sis, and Hat writes Tcasin{/-//J un the 
newsprint on the wall. 

“Who else?" asks Hat. “Manhattan?" 

Kight, .says Manhattan .John. “The raccoon is back in the gar- 
bage again and kept me up all night. Does anyone have a sliotgun to 
lend me? No, I’m Just kidding, hut .seriously, can’t we do .something 
about if?" 

Hat writes Raccoomm the newsprint and asks. “How much time 
on the agenda do you need?" 

"Seven minutes ami 42 .secoiuis," says Manhattan .lohn, and ev- 
eryone laughs. 
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■’S(|UL'aky?" 

A 13-ycar-okl spi-aks up. '•TIuto aiv some ix'oplc who still 
haven't put away their stuff from the hike. I'm nettiu}; real tired of 
seeiuj- that jimkliUerinj> the h'ri.shee field, i wi.sli you'd put your stuff 
away so those of us who want to pla\’ iM ishee eaii! Also, there are 
several candy wrappers scattered from one end of the Held to the 
other." 

She didn't .sound scpieaky at all. “How much time do you need?" 
asked Hat. 

"None. " said Squeaky, “1 said what I had to say. 

A junior hij’h school earth science class watches their teacher 
write three choices on the chalkboard. 



• IJccause it's against the rules and 1 could get into trouble il I got 
caught 

• Because .stealing is wrong 

• Because sooner or later I'll he rewarded for doing the right 
thing 

“WMiy don’t vou .steal'?'’asks the teacher. “1 suspect most of you are 
liouest most ot the time. Well, what keeps you honest 1 ve \Mitti’U 
three possible reas<ms on the hoard. 1 want you to rank the.se tiom 
most to lea.st important. But the main reason you don't steal first, 
then the next most important reason, and finally, the lea.st intluen- 
tial reason you don't steal. Hveryone think for yourself, write your 
answer in your notebook, iuul then we 11 talk about it. 

A lively diseu.ssion on the subject of values and morals follows. 
Kveryone has ideas on why people do or don't do the right thing in 
life. After a while the teacher asks the cla.ss, "nocs anyone have the 
slightest idea why we're talking about this subjeet in a .science class?" 
No one does. Then the teacher writes one more word on the board, 
Polli/tia/h and rei)eats the (juestion. Gradually students begin to 
catch on. 

•■(Ml yeah, polluters are doing the wrong thing." 

“So how do you get them to pollute less? " the teacher asks. 

The students have different ideas. 

"'I'oii make rules so they get in trouble if they get caught breaking 
the rules." 

3 viii 
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"No, you show them liow they are liui tiu}’ the environment.’ 

"No, you reward them for m)l polluliii};." 

"No. why should you have to rewaixl someone for doinj' the rij^ht 
lliiu};. They should just do it automatieally." 

“Yeah, well they don't, so you iiave to use tlireats." 

The teaeher writes another .set oi elioiees on the hoard: 

• ra.ss a law ret)uiriuK iiulustrial emissions l)elow the level ol .“iO 
parts per million by llie year 2010 

• Allov industry to trade pollution eredils for ail emissions be- 
low those It. vels 

• I’ay industry a reward for meeting the retluetioii targets eaeh 
year 

Then the teaeher says, "I want you to rank these in order from the 
one you think will be most eife< tive in redueing greenhouse ga.ses to 
the one that would he least effeetive. .lustify your answer, fir.st by 
giving your opinion on the best way to motivate .someone to do the 
right thing, and second by showing me the science and math liehind 
your answer. 1 want you to choose one of the following three green- 
house gases and one of its sources. 'I'hen show me how you calculate 
the levels of emission ovi'r tlie ne.\t live years using youi‘ lavined 
plan." 

hater, after tlie students have talked to a variety of people in the 
community, including some local business and industry leaders, the 
teacher asks. “I'd likeyou to think one (iiittf/ i/ou V(>ul(f Jo. person- 

ally or as part t)f a group project, to minimi/e air pollution in our 
town. Cluio.-:e .something you could do because you think it’s the right 
thing— not because you're woi ried you’ll gel caught if you don’t and 
not because you expect to get a reward. Then we ll go around the 
room and give everyone a cliancc to say oiu‘ thing you will do for the 
environment because you think it’s right, heel free to say ‘1 pas.s' if 
you'd rather not say." 

.'A .'A 

Robert, a third gra<ler wearing a Calvin Klein shirt. Dockers kha- 
kis, and Nike cross-trainers, looks like he's at the edge of tears. .Some 
of his classmates look .sympathetic at his plight. Others look angry 
for what he did. 





"1 just fnigot," KoIhtI explains. "1 ciitin'l inc'an it." 

"Yi’ah.’' says oik* of his loss sympallii'lic dassinatfs, "you (lidii'l 
mean it. but Cit*rl)y could have died hcnuisc you Ibrjiol to feed hiin.“ 

“Hut lu' didn’t." juslilK's Robert. 

"But Ik* antld have, ’’rejoins his intermgalo. . 

'I’Ik* teacher inlervene.s, "All i ij;ht nmv. we all make mi.stakes. Let’s 
iu»f pick on Robert about this. I’d like you all to stand up, . . . Now. 
ever\‘one \vlu> ahvat/s reinenibers to fulfill their responsihililies, 

who never fori;e|s lo<lo what they’re sup])o.sed to, sit down Okay. 

look iii'ound. 'I’ou're all still standing- Vou can sit down now and take 
out your notebooks. (Jerby’s our class pet. and we saw how he cor.ld 
die il we don't take (*ai e of him. What other things in this world will 
tlieor become unhealthy if we don’t take care of them? . . . Okay, now 
that you’ve made your own li.st, let’s get your ideas up on the hoard. 
Who II be the recortler? .losh, thank you; eome on up. Now we ll go 
aromul the room and each of you can say one thing on your li.st." 

Within a few minutes, the list up front contains t.'i items, includ- 
ing e\eryt lung from nvc.'i. niypvt, Sou(h l-'nvkKw local ri\er), and Ihv 
lawn to anj habi/ .s'isivr. The teacher continues, "All right, that’s a 
great list of living things in this world that need to he taken care of. 
The la.st thing I want tt> ask yon to do is to choose one of them that 
seems particularly important to you and write a sentence in >'onr 
notebook that reads. ‘1 will help take care of by doing the 

following: .’This is a little contract with yourselfto take care 

of a part of the world that is important to you. If you are ready t«i 
commit yourselfto doing this, sign your name below the sentence. 
Now let’s have three vcilunteers who signed their contracts read 
them aloud to us." 

If I were to ask what these thr<*e stories have in common, you 
might note any number ol similarities. 'I’hey all involve young people. 
'I’hey all occur in structured groups— a summer camp, a junior high 
school .science cla.ss. a third-grade class, 'i’hey all involve active and 
experiential learning. In each instance, one or more adults have 
structured the situation to give young people an opportunity to 
consider their effect on the world around them. In each ca.se, there 
are particular issues regarding the natural world— a littered Fri.sbee 
field, industrial pollution, an endangered class pet: hut there are also 
more universal \aiues issues to learn ahoiit— consideration for oth- 
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(Ts, (loinj; j^ond lHr:uist> it's rij^ht. aiui fiillilliiij; our ivsponsihililios 
to oursi'Ivi's, otluTS, :iiul tiu* Iniui urouiui us. 

'riuMv is aiiotluT IhiiiK iIk-sc stories liaw in eonmion that is not so 
readily disa'rnible. Kadi story iinohes the author of this hook, 
C'lilTord Knapp. 5 didn't invent the.se anecdotes. They are .scenes and 
settings I acliially oh.sei ved, and in each ease. Cliff Knapp was the 
i^nnip leader, teacher, or consultant to the program. 

The Urst vignette was at a children's camp Cliff operated in the 
Adirondack Mountains of upstate New York. It was the lliinian 
Ui'lations Youth Adventure Camp (IIKYAC). 1 directed the institute 
that sponsored the camp, hut Cliff concei veil tlu> idea and codireeted 
the program for many of its l;f consecutive summers. At IIKYAC. 
young people had lesponsihililies toward the group and the .setting. 
If they didn’t do their part in meal iireparalion or cleanup, they and 
their fellow campers went hungry or Iiad dirty plates. If they left a 
mess around camp, as on the Krishec held, they learned how that 
im(iacted theii- friends and were motivated to change. If their words 
or actions hurt olliers or contatninatetl the land they lived on. the 
issue was hrought up at the nightly meetingaud everyone worked on 
the solution and learned from it; for it's easier to see in the small 
I'oinmunity of camp liow we are intercoimecled wilii the land. At 
1 1 KVAC, young peojile learned to he aceountahle for their actions. As 
the nightiv meetings demonstrated, they saw how their small deeds 
couUI make a real and positive difference in the world around them. 

Kneouraging each of them to take on a new camp name helped 
free them from old patterns of thought and hehavior. And change 
they did. Parents mentioned it with gratitude. 1 saw the effect of this 
three-week e.xiierience on my niece and nephews and children of 
clo.se friends. And, especially, the campers noted it, .saying the: and 
for years after that it was one of the most imi)ortant growtli e.\peri- 
ences of their lives. I know that more than a few college admissions 
counselors had to read about HKYAC for the e.ssay on “one of your 
most important learning e-speriences.'' When one former camper 
tragically died at 16, her parents .scattered her ashes over the lake 
near IIKYAC hccaii.se they knew that's what their daughter would 
have wanted. 

Picture Cliff Knapp also in the junior high .school earth science 
class. In the early 1970s a number of approaches to values education 
weregainingpopularilw incliKiing moral ilcvclopmciu . ruhwsclari- 
Jlcation, am! oalttcs aiiali/sis. Knap]) was a pioneer in seeing new 
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(.‘oniu'ctions bctwoon tcadiini; ahmit values and teachinj’ outdoors. 
l!is approach ti> teaching about the environment witli a focus on 
values helped influence a gcnerati()n of educators and youth camp 
leaders to go beyond teaching the facts. eoncc|its, and skills of the 
subject matter, important as they are. Rather, this newer aj^iiroaeh 
urged teachers and youth leaders to l\elp yoimg people appreciate 
tlie relationship of nature and outdoor knowledge to their own lives 
and values. 

The earth science teacher above was integrating this approach 
into the eurricnlum. Students were learning science, but they were 
also learning about values and ethics. They were learning al)out right 
and wrong in general and in relationship to the environment. I’hey 
were being asked to make value judgments and yet to justify these 
judgments with facts and numbers. This is higher-level thinking and 
problem solving. Students are more motivated and engaged in tliis 
type of learning. They make meaning of the subject matter, which 
research imlicates leads to greater eompreiiension and retention. 

It is not only the science curriculum that is filled with wonderful 
opportunities for leaching environmental values and ethics. I.aii- 
guage arts, .social studies, art, and other subject areas are filled with 
similar, rich opportunities. From this recognition, it is a short leap to 
realixe that the informal or "hidden" ciirrieulum of the school, in- 
cluding the many serendipitous events that occur throughout the 
school day, often provides meaningful opporturuties for leaching 
values and environmental ethics. A good e.vample is tiie third-grade 
teachi’i' who seized such an opportunity wlien the cia.ss was giving 
young Robert a hard lime for failing to fulfill his responsibility 
toward their class pet. 

t’liff was typical of the many teachers he worked with as director 
of the outdoor education program for Ridgewood (New.Jer.seyl Fub- 
lic Scbools. in this rt)le, which .sadly is an increasingly rare position 
in .schools today. Cliff was res|)onsible for the learning program 
when classes attended weeklong sessions at the ilistrict's outdoor 
education center. 1 lere the instructors worked with teachers to c(jm- 
bine their subject-matter study with outdoor e.xperiences— scien- 
tince.xiieriments, literature readings inspired by nature, malhemali- 
eal calculations using nearby objects and places, journal writing, and 
the like. Cliff also e.xtended learning beyond the outdoor education 
center, showing teachers how to bring outdoor education back into 
the ela.ssroom and the community, lie c.xplained how to give whole 
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classes or iiuiiviciiial stiulents assij4niiH'nls rif>l\l mUside the school 
or in their own homes and yards to enhance academic learning. He 
taugld them to bring outdoor knowledge and ethics into the class- 
room through class projects involving the land and living things. For 
ahiK)St two decades. Cliff has utilized this approach with thousands 
of teachers at the Lorado Taft Field Cain]»u.s of Noi lhern Illinois 
University and, through his writing and consulting, to educators 
art)uiul the gh)he. 

Today, there is a growing emphasis on teaching values, ethics, and 
chai iicter in schools and other youth settings. 'I’liere is also a growing 
awarene.ss that for such education to he successful, it must be com- 
prehensive. Comprehensive values education involves direct teach- 
ing and instrucli»)n about right and wrong, civic values, and charac- 
ter traits like respect, caring, tru.stworthiness, and other virtues we 
want all children and adults to demonstrate. It also reciuires model- 
ing tho.se traits to jirovide young people with living and attractive 
e.vaniplcs of meaningful values to live by. And, finally, comprehen- 
,sive values education gives .students well-structured opportunities to 
learn positive values and ethics e.xpericnlially— by thinking for them- 
selves, making choices, and acting on their choices. 

If we are to help young people develop an environmental ethic to 
live by, our approach to teaching and learning must be similarly 
comprehensive. Clifford Knapp offers such an approach in this vol- 
ume. Ba.sed on a long and fniilful professional career on the cutting 
edge of outdoor and environmental education, he has .synthesized a 
compendium of approaches for thinking about and teaching outdoor 
knowledge, appreciation, and ethics. It is not just a recipe book of 
specific activities, although there r//r many good activities de.scrihed. 
Rather, it is a cogent prc.sentation of many useful pers|)ectives and 
approaches that can he incorporated into teaching an environmental 
ethic to young people. It is based on .sound philosophy .stee[ied in the 
tradition of I.eopolil, .Schweitzer, Nae.ss, Carson, and other seminal 
thinkers about the interconnection of the land and all its inhabitants. 
This is a thought-provoking and eminently practical hook for teach- 
ers of all subjects and levels, private and public agency interpreters, 
and youth and club leaders in many settings. It is a hopeful direction 
for a new millennium. 




Preface 



Maurci-n Zarrd la's code for leadiinj^ about the environment (see 
liox on next paj^c) [irovides a general framework and guide for teach- 
ing the what, why, how, when, and whether of making ethical choices. 
This code consists of some of her beliefs, attitudes, values, and 
principles centering on one aspect of teaching and learning. She 
cares deeply about protecting and maintaining life on the planet. She 
believes in teaching about the interdependent connections in the 
environment. By recognizing the importance of respect, peace, toler- 
ance, giving back, appreciation for wonder, beauty, and joy, she has 
identified the ba.ses for establishing some guiding principles for her 
teaching. When she ventures outdoors to teach, she and her students 
will also learn from the natural world. 'I bis code of ethics for teach- 
ing helps set the tone for this book. It can inspire teachers every- 
where. However, inspiration is only the beginning; teachers al.so 
need to follow Maureen’s example and write their own guide to the 
journey. 

This hook outlines various perspectives on envitomnenlal eth- 
ies— sjieeial ways of viewing and acting toward nature and human 
nature. It presents several alternative .strategies for teaching envi- 
ronmental N'alues lessons and suggests some structured experiences 
tt) helj) learners respect and care for the natural and built world. It 
briefiy defines several types of environmental ethics, including the 
Wise U.se movement, .social ecology and Justice, ecofeminism, stew- 
ardship/eon.ser\ation/ecomanagement. Aklo l.copold's ecological 
eon.seieiice or land-as-eommunily eoneept, Albert .Schweitzer’s rev- 
1‘reiiee for life, deej) ecology/hioregionalism. traditional or indig- 
enous apfu oaehes, animal wclfare/rights. and radical ceoaetivisni. 
The primary purpose of the book is to help educators— including 
school teachers, youth leaders, and private and public agency inter- 
preters— plan, eoiKiuet, and assess their educational efforts to help 
children and youth develop a more complete and dcfen.sible environ- 
mental ethic. 

Ibis hook offers .some approaches for introducing values and 
ethics education into educational programs, 'riie contents are espe- 
cially important today hccau.se of the growing need of youth for 
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A Teacher’s Environmental Code of Ethics 



1 will loadi only that which is life affirming: 

the presenation, reclamation, and protection ofour planet 
tmme. 

t will leach connections; 

the myriad of ways that plants, soil, rocks, trees, animals, 
and humans are dependent on and enriched by one an- 
other. 

I will teach respect for the rights of all others to a peacelul and 
natural e.\islence: 

plants, animals, people; regardless of national atTiliafion, 
political persuasion, economic condition, race, religion, 
or gemler. 

I will teach peace: 

with other people, with the flora and fauna, with the 
entire biotic organism. 

I will teach tolerance of other views: 

knowing that there arc many approaches to even the tall- 
est mountain, hut always the universal goal. 

1 will teach gix'ing back; 

lime, energy, matter; by recycling, working for environ- 
mental groups and causes, using biodegradable materi- 
a's, planting trees, growing prairies. 

1 ‘ leach ai)i)recialion for the wonder and beauty of our 

planet home: 

the shape of a cloud scudding across a summer sky; the 
avitumn beauty of a phalanx of geese responding to an 
ancient call, the quiet .solitude of a snowy wood at twi- 
light, the Joyful and raucous riot of color that is a .spring 
meadow. 

1 will teach the joy to he found outdoors. 

I will take my students out of doors. 

I will let the outdoors teach them . . . and me. 

—Maureen Zarrella 
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direct contact with the air, soil, water, plants, and animals. Some 
believe that yoiinj; people have been separated or alienated from the 
land by our modern, technological, consumer-based .society. A broad, 
ecological view of the land was fir.st proposed by Leopold, one of the 
most intlncntial ecologists, writers, philosophers, teachers, and re- 
.soiii'cc managers of this centmy. As we approach the next century, 
humans face a rapidly growing world populatioit, critical food short- 
ages, and shrinking green space, 'fo complicate matters, many of the 
planet’s inhabitants are severely polluting the sources of their life- 
support system, taking resources at un.sustainablo rates, consuming 
more and more manufactured products, and using up more than 
their fair share of Karth's riches. As a result, the distance between the 
world’s haves and have-nots is widening, and the land is slowly being 
degraded. Despite those realities, this book docs not take a “gloom- 
and-doom" approach to change. In contrast, it takes a "can-and- 
-should-do" approach. 

Killies, a branch of philosophy, deals with making the right choices 
for the right rea.sons. It is the study of .standards of right-and-wTong 
conduct, duty, and judgment. It involves deciding what human ac- 
tions will do the least harm to others. Choosing the right and good 
Ways to act toward others is moral decision making. Developing an 
environmental ethic ineludcs making sacrifices and limiting per- 
sonal freedoms to benefit the larger community. It require.s people 
to ask not only why, what, how, when, and where to do a thing, but 
whether a thing should be done at all. A personal code of ethics 
providc.s a framework for decision making as w'c design our lives. 

Kthical choices are usually difficult because many of life's chal- 
lenges are complex and people disagree on the best w*ays to live. H. L. 
Mencken wi'ote, “Kvery complex problem has a simple, obvious 
solution that Ls wrong.” Ft follows then that if you tiy to simplify 
coniple.x ethical questions, you arc likely to come up w'ith the wrong 
answers. 

Behaving morally requires listening to your conscience and con- 
•sidering the well-being of community members who w'ill be affected 
by what you do. Thus, moral behavior relatc.s to our duties and 
obligations toward others or our consideration of their rights. How 
you define community is very important. Until this centuiw most 
philosophers included only human members in their definition. De- 
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cidin^ whal was right or good doalt with how human hohavior af- 
ft'Ctud other people, not the other-than-luiman world. 01 e()ur.':e, it 
voii expand vour definition of conimwiiti/io indude other animals 
sueh as bees f)r hears, and plants .sueh as trees or thistle.s, yo-ur 
decisions become more tilfficult. Continuing to expand your idea ol 
the community to include water, air. rocks, and soil increases prob- 
lems even more. When you expand your idea ol community still 
further to inchule whole natural s\sleins such as forests, prairies, 
rivers, and oceans, you have created a difficult personal dilemma. 
Imagine the enormous problems if you considered the well-being of 
all of the jilanet’s inlial)itants as community members and tried tf> 
behave accordingly. Many people believe we need to think on this 
broad global .scale, but how can we really accomplish this? 

Hnviroiiinental ethics is an ap|ilied field ol study dealing with this 
expanded community concept. It "guides human experience of and 
relations with the natural world in pursuit of sustenance and well- 
being."' Advocates for environmental ethics place great value on the 
natural environment. Most people who are concerned with environ- 
mental ethics care about and respect things like wilderne.ss; endan- 
gered iilanlsand animals; vanishing old-growth forests: clean. Iree- 
tlowing rivers and streams; food free of toxic chemicals; pure air; 
healthv prairie eco.systems; and much more. They realize that some- 
times tbev must give priority to the welfare and sun’ival of iu)nhu- 
man organisms or whole natural .systems. However, this does not 
mean that they always give low priority to what humans want or 
need. Thev believe that humans and other inhabitants of natural 
.systems are all interconnected; when we harm the natural world, we 
ultimately harm our.selves. 

People from various perspectives— including philo.sophy, ecology, 
.social .sciences, land management, and education— participate in the 
ongoing conversation about environmental ethics. For example, phi- 
losophers interested in environmental ethics have asked questions 
that retiuire a broad jierspective: 

.Should we he more concerned with the .su nival of individual 
plants and animals or with whole populations ol them? 

Do plants, animals, rocks, or eco.systems have certain .'.oral rights 
that pe(>ple slunild recognize or do people simply have certain 
duties, obligations, and responsibilities to protect them? 
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Are tlio living condilionson I-larth seriously threjileiiocl by lutnian 
activities to tlic point where we must change our belief and value 
systems? 

What is the place of people in nature? Wliat is our role in protect- 
ing it nowand for future generations? 

Are nonhuman organisms just as important as humans, and if so, 
do they have intrinsic or inherent worth apart from tmr use of 
them? 



These questions cause us to wonder what is gooil for people in the 
short run and what is best for people r///f/the nonluiman world in the 
long run. II we consider more than just our immediate needs and 
desires and e.xtend our view of community hevond Inimans, we can 
make more thoughtful decisions about the rest of the Karth. This 
book attempts to show how to arrive at better answers to these and 
other sorts of questions. 

S(,)ciety often calls upon the science ol ecology to pi’ohe (juestions 
about the interrelationships of living things within their environ- 
ment. Kcologists wrestle with a more concrete set of (|uestions: 

Are certain plants or animals rare or oveipopulated in an area? 

What happens when a plant or animal from another continent i.s 
introduced into an ecosystem? 

What are the effects of certain toxic chemicals on the reproduc- 
tion rates of a [)lant or animal? 

Are there any biological controls for getting rid of certain un- 
wanted plants or animals? 

How does the thinning ozone layer affect the life cycle of frogs and 
other amphibians? 

How do |dant and animal [)opulalion numbers change in an area 
over a period of time? 

I low rapidly does a particular plant or animal extend its range in 
an ecosystem? 

What are some effects of different air pollutants on specific organ- 
isms and climates? 
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Making ethical choices about tlie environment also involves ask- 
ing social scientists for answers to social, economic, ami political 
questions. Social scientists ask questions such as these: 

Can wo learn important ideas for living in today's wmld from 
indigenous or traditional people who live close to the land? 

Is there a relationsiiip between how we treat certain groups of 
people and how we treat the Karth? 

C'an we continue to develop land for human uses and develop new 
technologies in attempting to improve our standard of living.-’ 

What are the costs and benefits of building a dam on a river? 

How much should industn' pay for the convenience ol polluting 
land or waterwa\ s? 

What are the human costs ol locating a dump near economically 
deprived people? 

Who should absorb the costs of trans|)orting and storing nuclear 
waste? 

How should a community he /.oued to allow for various types ol 
development? 

To what extent should a candidate consider short-term economic 
gains in a i)arty's positions on environmental issues? 

These are questions whose answers can guide us in our search lor 
ways to make the world a better place for all life. Hut there are more 
t|uestions, on a ver\' practical level, that land managers ask: 

When should hunting and fishing seasons begin and end for 
different animal species? 

What are the characteristics (e.g.. age, .sex, size) ol the animals 
allowed to be taken by hunters, fishers, and trappers? 

How fast should powerboats be allowed to tra\el through waters 
occupied by manatees? 

How manv people should be allowed to visit a certain park in a 
given .sea. son? 
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What is till' best way to prevoiit certain uiuicsiralilc plant and 
animal species (e.g.. purple loosestrife or zebra mussels) from 
-spreailinj'? 

What is the best way to deal with lar^e populations of deer in a 
particulai' area? 

I low close to certain species ol nesting birds should bird watchers 
he allowed to obsen eV 

Wtiich woodland fires should be fouglit and which should lie 
allowed to burn until they go out naturally? 

I hese examples give us an idea of tlie complexity of the (pieslions 
and variety of issues addresseil daily by scholars, scientists, and 
regulators. At the broadest level, environmental philosophers ask 
ipiestions that probe whether human actions are right, good, and 
valuable, 'fhey ;ilso ask ivhat parts of the workl ought to be given 
moral consideration. Philosophers ask ([uestions about the proper 
role of humans as tlioy conduct their lives. Philosophers who ask 
i|uestionsabout environmental ethics talk about olrligations, rights, 
duties, social justice, and virtue.' They use logical and critical think- 
ing as tools for uncovering new knowledge. 

Natui'al scientists usually pose i|uestions and test hypotheses 
through controlled e.\|)eriments and de.scriptive studies in the physi- 
cal world. Their goal is to gather information (data) and di.scover 
relation.ships among different factors (variables) at work in the world, 
but they do not always know wliat they will find. As they apply 
.scientific methods to probe their ipiestions, new questions often 
ari.se. Otten, they do not know how .society will use the new knowl- 
edge gained from their studies. They are supposed to be as objective 
as possible by trying to ignore or minimize their personal feelings 
when seeking out answers. 

Social. scientists take much the .same aiqiroach in the .social world 
as natural scientists ilo in the |jhysical world. 'Thev engage in careful 
analy.ses of social structures, economics, and politics. In modern 
communities around the world, social .scientists are asked to applv 
their expertise in informing decision makers, who u.se their knowl- 
edge to decide how to organize and conduct governments. 

In short, scientists are called upon to answer que.stions about 
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what IS. wliiU' pliilusopluTS air asked to help address ([uestions 
about what oiujlit (o he. 

In reality, land manaf,ers admiiiisti-r pi*oides’ ii.scs al land and 
water more than they manage the land itself. They are guided by 
prineiples of eeolog\‘ a.s well as .social, econonue. political, and legal 
pmce.sses. l-or in.stance. if a large percentage of their budget i.s 
derived from the sales i>f hunting and fi.shing licenses or sporting 
ec|ui|iinent, their decisions may be inllueneed by the concerns of 
individuals who hunt, tlsli. or engage in outdoor activities. It admin- 
i.slralors of these land management agencies are appointed by a 
certain political group, their decisions nia> be affected by the party 
line. On the other hand, if stale and federal laws dictate specific 
actions go\'erningthe use oflaiul, managers are usually compelled to 
follow those dictates. In this case, ethical choices come into play only 
insofar as they iidluence the formation of regulations or laws. 

i h)W can the an.swers to cpiestions raised by the.se various groups 
gviiile us in our search lor ways to make the worhl a lii'tter [>lace lor 
all life? Some say they cannot; others .say they can. Wliat do you 
think? 

Kducators interested in environmenlal ethics and values have 
many difficult (|ue.stions to answer, too. Thev must address not only 
all the (lue.stions previously rai.sed but a host of others related to 
teaching and learning; 

How .should we deal with controversial land issues in the eurricu- 
him? 

When are we justifieii in imposing our own viewpoints on our 
students, iaal when should we let them decide what is right for 
themsebes? 

.Should we try to change slmlent values about the environment in 
a particular {lireetion? II so, toward which values? 

If we try to inlluence their values in certain directions, what are 
the best methods to do that? 

.Should .students get involved in community action projects even if 
.some |ieople in tlie community disagree? 

If thev do, which pi f)jects are appropriate for certain grade levels 
and which are not? 
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Hoc.s toin.-hini’ about mlain laiui probK'ms ami amlrovcrsics 
nvale foar or apathy in souu' sliKl('!itsV 

Whal i'nvii(3mm“Mtal foncvpts, skills, attitudes, ami valm-.s air tin* 
right ones to study at dilfcTont age levels? 

This hook deals with some oi the hasie ideas undc'ilying these 
(|iu‘stioiis asketl by philosophers, seientists. land managers, ami 
edueaturs. It attempts to help leaehers and youth leaders make sense 
out o( leaebingahout environmental ethics. It foeiises upon hlemiing 
tbeoryaud practice. A few words of caution are appropriate: the field 
of environmental ethics is extensive, and |)hilosophers do not agree 
on answers ttj many (iuestions. Donald \'auDeVeer am rhristim* 
I’ierce deseribe environiuenlal ethics as a jungle. David Mathew 
'/m-tle puls it this way: “It's a daunting and impossible task to 
attempt to reduce a good deal of ethical |)hiioso[)hv and volumes of 
to[)ically-specific thinking into a lew paragraphs of nontechnical 
language. . . 

I his complexity is also true lor the fielils ol erhication, science, 
and land management. ’I'his book can only hel[> readers begin the 
proce.ss of I'xploring these areas. Karen .1. Warren suggests another 
metai)hor for viewing the dejitli of these Helds: 

When one de.scribes a lake by looking down at it fnim above, or 
by only skimming across its .surfaci-, one gets a limited and 
partial view of the nature ol the lake. It is only when one dives 
deep and looks at the lake from the bottom up that one .sees the 
div(>rsity and rielnie.ss of the various life forms and i)roce.sses 
that constitute the lake. ' 

I bis hook attempts to take a bi ief swim in several lakes, hut does 
not dive loo deeply, hor tho.se wanting to exidore beneath the sur- 
lace. tiu' relerences at the end provide .several opportunities, rhis 
hook does not oiler a complete program or curriculum, but suggests 
a variety r)| swimming strokes and tloalation devices for reaching the 
main goal of helpiugstudents arrive at the distant shore-developing 
an environmental ethic. There is no one best way to help. students do 
this, but this book attempts to point you in the right direction by 
asking .some of the right cpieslions. 

.Although I respect diverse opinions about philo.sophv. science. 
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land nianaKfinent, and the art and si'iciuT of t cadi inland icarniii};, 
this book is not value five. I believe that if our present, tiidilv 
eonsuniptive and materialistic North American litestyles arc not 
simplified, the ciuality of life will diminish and our .survival on the 
lilanet will be threatened. Also, 1 believe that once people under- 
stand more about the environment and liow it works, they will want 
to change their beliefs, attitudes, values, and behaviors to live more 
gently on the Karth. 1 believe tiiat certain outdoor csiieriences c<jii- 
ducted by schools and other organized groups are es,sential for today's 
youth as they develop and refine their enviromiienlal ethic. This 
book isde.signed to guide leaders tlirmigb these comple.'c topics, bet’s 
begin this journey. 



—Clifford K. Knapp 
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ens’iromnenlal ethic. AUhoiifth raiseil in .sulnirhan New .ler.sey, 1 
enjoyed many outdoor adventures in the undevelojied spaces of my 
community as a child. Bo.x turtles wandered into our yard from 
nearby woods, minnows swam in the l)rook that ran tim)U};h town, 
reeds temporarily shielded us from sijtns of civilization, soil hanks 
j;ave us opportunities to dij> forts, and rock cliffs itniled us loclimh. 
i can rememherscein}’ the orioles' basket-shaped nest rea]ipeareach 
year in the elm acro.ss tiie .street. The turtles, minnows, reeds, .soil 
hanks, elm, and nest have long since disappeared. Oidy the rock 
cliffs remain. In my niitul's eye 1 can still .see the path curving 
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growing in a low. wet jdace there. A neighbor's house now stamis 
where the path curved and the skunk cabbage grew. 1 can recall 
fishing for minnows in the pond fed by our brook. A shoj>ping mall 
occupies that pond site now, and nothing swims there. In our back- 
yard, where I raised earthworms, a storage shed now stands. Worms 
can't live there anymore. My mother, the family storyt<‘ller. still 
laughs when she describes the catfish 1 caught nearby and releasctl 
in ourbathtid). She confirmed this fact on the phone, ami I won a bet 
with a disbelieving frieml who called her to verify my story. 1 wonder 
if any catfish are caught today in that brook or are swimming in a 
bathtub somewhere in town? 

These are some of the childhood experiences that sha|)cd my 
beliefs, attitudes, and values about nature and laid the fountlation 
for a broader environmental ethic. As ! renecl fondly on tho.se early 
years, I svonder; Are these simply the nostalgic recollections ot a 
bygone time and place or do these memories carry a modern-day 
message or moral imperative for us? Rachel Carson raised similar 
questions in her hook. The Sense of Wondvr: 

What is the value of pre.semngand strengthening this .sen.se of 

awe and wonder, this recognition of something beyond the 

boundaries of human existence? Is the exploration of the natu- 
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What Is Environmental Ethics? 



'I 'lw land is ala un/s slulkiiai /n •oplc. The land naik cs /h -oph ’ In v 
rialit. 'I 'hc land looks after us. rtir Unul looks after people. 

— Amiit’ IVadics (Apaclic), 

The Spell of the Sensuous 

Where It All Began 

IVafinj; tlic rally rvoliition of luiniaiiity’s intimate comu'ction 
ami care of the lami— what is now known as envimiimental ethics— is 
a task too big for tliis volume. This chapter provides only a thumb- 
nail sketch of the origins of environmental ethics. 'I'here are many 
excellent books to help the reader understand the Held. Koiierick 
Nash provides a hi.storical ovei view in his book The Rn/hts oj Xa- 
ture: A HistoriiofEnrirowneidalSthies. In the prologue, heoffers a 
simplified view of how I'thics may haw tlcvelojH'd. I le suggesl.s early 
humans learned to shift their concerns for right ;uui good behavior 
beyond their own self-interests to include their families and tribal 
units. Then as various tribes lianded together, social ethics slowly 
spread to regions and whole nations. Hy grouping together, .societies 
increased their chances for survival. Later, races felt the bonds of 
eomu'clion to all of humanity and to the inhabitants of the land. 
Nash acknowledgc's that most people have not fully achieved this 
ideal state of fair and just treatment for everyone. Some humans still 
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attack and kill their own kind, but many ideas of right and wrong 
behavior arc embodied in the laws and rules of conduct that protect 
and sustain communities. Iwen these societal rules are altered under 
certain conditions, allowing for the e.\eculion of murderers and the 
waging of war. 

As societies became more complex and urbanized, their clo.se ties 
to the land weakened. Only during the latter half of the twentieth 
centuiy have some people tried to recapture the land ethic deri\ ed 
from their indigenous roots and to extend moral consideration to 
.some animals and plants. Western .society has a long way to go in 
adopting our ancestors’ eio.se connections to the I’iarth’s other-than- 
luiman inhabitants. However, many soi-ieties here and around the 
world have a long history of intimate connections to nonluiman 
nature that still ix-rsi.sts toda\’. 

In the nineteenth century, a few i.solated \dices in the United 
Slates advocatetl for wildlife, forests, scenic places, and moral con- 
sideration for nature. Henry Havid Thoreau moved to Walden Pond 
in to live simply, commune with nature, and write about 
humanity's Karth connections in his journals. In 1867 .John Muir 
encouraged respect for ‘the rights of all the re.st of creation.”' .John 
Wesley Powell published The h'xploration of the Colorado River in 
187.S and recorded his impressions of nature’s beauty. ’ During this 
same period (from I860 to lyoo), the C't)u.senation movement ^vas 
born. re))resenting a new awareness and coivern for nature. During 
the past century in the United .States, more and more indi\iduals 
have realized the need for pre.scrving wild nature for its o\vn sake, 
even though others think society has gone too far in that rlireclion. 

According to haigene C. Hargrove, environmental ethics as a j>ro- 
fe.ssional field emerged with the first Karth Dav celcluation in April 
1070. ' I'invironmenlal activists began asking philosophers about the 
ethical issues underlying environmental [mlicies. In 1970 a lu-w 
journal, Rnrironmenlal Idhies, helped to establish an appropriate 
label for the field and encourage authors to debate how humans 
should interact ethically with nature. 



The Meaning of Environmental Ethics 

Knvironmental ethics, ex]dains Nash, embodies two ideas: ■■|•’irst, 
some pcojile beiieve liiat it is right to protect and wrong to abuse 




The Perils of Teaching Ethics 



This hook is clodicatt’d lo a j^rcal teaclKT who was killed in the 
year 399 h.C. by the people of the ancient city of Athens. 

/ f 'hi/ did they kill him'P 
They killed him for a crime. 

1 1 7ud iras the crime 

He was accused of corrii|)tin}; the voiing peojile of the city. 

How did he do that? 

He asked questions. 

1 1 'hy u 'oidd (hat h w •( anybody '::* 

By his (juestions he made them think. 

Whal): wrony with that':* 

He made them think about thinj^s they believed. 

How could that do any harm'/ 

\Vhen people ask c[iiestions and think about thinj^s they be- 
lieve, thc>' may not iielieve the same after that. 

And the people of A (hens killed him for doiny that'^ 

Yes, they did. 

Why did he do if:* 

Because he loved truth and he wanteii lo fiiul truth. 

/ 1 'ho was this teacher i* 

He was a stonecutter, lie earned his liviii}’ by ciittiiif; marble 
for the buildings and statues of the city. But in his free time he 
was a teacher. 

/ \ 'hat was his name ':* 

His name was Socrates. 

1 1 'hat subject did he (cach 'd 
His subject was kVI HICvS. 

—Algernon H. Black. The I'irst Hook of Hthies 

nature (or certain of itscomponenls) from the stand-point ofhmnan 
interest." A second and more coniple.\ ititerpretalion ‘‘is that nature 
has intrinsic value [a])arl from how humans \it'w it] and conse- 
(]Uenlly possesses at least the right to e.xist." Nash elaborates that 
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"liiiinan beings arc tlic moral aj;cnts uiio have the responsibility to 
artiailalc ami defciui the rij;hts oftlie other ueenpants of the planet. 
Smli a t'oiKvption of rights means that humans have duties or 
oliligations toward nature. Knvironniental ethics invotve.s people 
e\tondiiig ethics to the environment by exercise of .self-restraint. 

• \‘arions authors have offered a variety of definitions of environ- 
meiual ethics. 

I'rom .Joseph K. Des.hirdins: 

Knvimnmental ethics a.ssumes that human behavior toward 
the natural world can be and is governed by moral norms. 
Iheuiy of environmental ethics then must go on to (1) explain 
what the.se norms are, (2) explain to whom or to what humans 
ha\e responsihilities, and (;}) show how these responsibilities 
are just i tied. ' 



From Kristin Schrader-Frechette: 

Kiivironmental ethics is a combination of both disciplines [eth- 
ics and ecology], [ It] aims at enhancing our rehuionships both 
with others and with the world around us.” 

From Paul \V. 'I'aylor: 

ivnvironmental Ethics is concerned with the moral relations 
that hold between humans and the natunil world. The ethical 
principles governing those relations determine our duties, oh- 
ligations, an<l resjmusihilities witlr regard to the Earth's natu- 
ral environment and all the animals and plants that inhabit it.' 

From Karen.). Warren: 

"Fnvironmeiital ethies" is the name tor a variety of positions 
whiehconsider the non-luiinan natural environment and hu- 
man relationships to it as mctrallv considerable.' 



From noiiald VanDeWer and Christine Pieree: 

Rcasonahlv addressing two issues constitutes the benchmark 
of any plausible environmental ethic; “What sorts of things 
have iiurral .standing?" and "Whal .are acceptable principle.s" . . . 
to help decidi* uhal are |H*rmi.ssihle (or ohligatorv) trade-offs in 
the cases in which the lives or welfare of some things that 
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]V)sscss moral standing conflict with llu* liu-s or welfare of 

other entities possessing moral standing?' 

I^aeh of these five definitions provides a way to think about envi- 
ixnimental ethics. A main inirpose of this book is to belj) \'oii, and 
eventnallyvoiirstiuleiits, clarify your own Ihoughtson what it means 
to have an environmental ethic. 

David Mathew /iiefle sees the concept of environmental ethics 
used in at least two way.s in the literature, hirst, it refers to the 
a/>plication r^V/////r7///iY////«v;/7/ relatecl to humanity's treatment of 
nature. Sectmd, it refers mcjre restrictively to a particular human 
moral approach to nature involving whole ecosystems."’ 

'I’his hook examines a broad range of ethical theories rclateii to 
how humans treat nature. No particular ai)[)roach to relating to 
nature is promoted over others, although the reader may deti’ct 
some of this author's range of worldview preferences. 

To suininari/.e, the a[)plied field of environmental ethics is a 
hrnneh of | ulosoph\' lhat (lueslions how humans relate to nature 
more than h .v humans relate to other humans. By seeking answers 
to these (|uesli(ms. we investigate onr moral conduct both as indi- 
viduals and as communities. This form of inquiry views the [danet as 
made u|) of intercoimeeted human and noidunnan elemettts, pro- 
ce.s.ses, and .systcius and asks how all elements can live together in 
harmony. Hehaving responsibly toward the Karth. some environ- 
mental ethicists helie\e, ret|uires us to make sacrifices so all living 
things can exist under healthy and sustainable conditions. Such 
changes nece.ssitate thinking about who we are in relation to others 
and develo[>ing systems of beliefs, attitudes, values, and principles 
to guide us as we live compatibly with the rest of l<',arth*s inhabitants. 

Worldviews: Biocentric and Anthropocentric 
Ways of Seeing the World 

People's culture includes the shared or common meanings thev 
attach todiflerent events and what they believe to he true. According 
to \’:mI)e\Ver and ifierce, "What wc are lining and what we collec- 
tively «7//i/rMlcpcnds in large part on what we /v'//>vr— about the 
way things are. will he, or can be— and (impoi tantly) what is good, 
what is right, or what it is permi.ssible to do."" The ways in which 
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poopU* relate to their environment and perceive their lives is called a 
irorhlrk'w. .lack Levin and .lames L. Spates list some questions, the 
answers to which can sen e as indicators of a worldview; 

What is our perception of time? Are we oriented toward the 
past, present, nr future? 

Mow do we relate to the physical world? Do wc emphasize 
masteiy over, harmony with, or suhju{;ation to the environ- 
ment? 

How tio we view the nature of activity? Are we motivated hy 
liecoiniiig more spiritual or by doing or achieving thing.s? 

What is the nature of human relationships? Are they hierarciii- 
cal, collective, or individualistic? 

What is human nature? Is it good, had. or neutral?'-' 

These are .some of the questions to ask when you examine your 
own workh'iew. The answers to these questions can have implica- 
tions for how individuals interact with the world. 

In fact, the ways people relate to time, the physical worUi. daily 
activities, relation.shi|)s, and their beliefs about human nature are 
c.ssential components of a worldview. In the field of environmental 
ethics, two contrasting worldviews describe the extremes o;i a con- 
tinuum. These are “biocentric" or life (Earth) centered and “anthro- 
pocentric" or man (human) centered ways of seeing the world. 

When people strongly value nature and give it moral consider- 
ation, their worldview is closer to the biocentric end of the con- 
tinuum. They usually believe that nature has value in and ot itsell. 
and possesses rights, nr that humans have obligations, responsibili- 
ties, or duties to protect it. Cl Tyler Miller, .Ir. calls this worldview 
•'suslainabie-Harth society ethics."'* 

['This worldview is] based on the beliefs that humans are i>art of 
nature aiul that our primaiy purimse is to share the Earth's 
finite resources, care for all people and nonhuman species, 
interfere witli nonluiman species only to satisfy vital human 
needs, and work with— not against—nature." 
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when pc()j)le sti ongly value human goals at the expense of non- 
human nature, their worldview is closer to the anlhropoeentrie end 
of the continuum. People in tins camp believe that only the needs 
and wants of human beings are important when deciding what is 
good and right to do. Nature, according to this worldview, has only 
instrumental or utilitarian value: that is, its value lie.s in its u.seful- 
ness in satisfying society’s wants and need.s. Nature has value for 
making life more convenient and comfortable or for achieving other 
human-centered goals. Miller calls this worldview “throwaway soci- 
ety ethic.s."'* 

lPco|)le with this worldview) assume that human beings are 
apart from and above nature and that tlieir role is to conquer 
and subdue nature to further human goals. Matter and energy 
resources are as.sumed to be unlimited because of lunnan inge- 
nuity, and endle.ssly rising production and consumption of 
material goods is considered to be the primaty goal of the 
eulturesphere."’ 

The opiKisite end of the continuum i.s critical of human domina- 
tion ()ver other barth iiihahitants. blizabelh Dodson Gray, an 
ccofeminist, de.scribes the Karlh-centered worldview as an ethic of 
altuncment. Attuncment is an ethic of intereonneetedness and rela- 
tionship. She believes our challenge is to he open to ourselves, to 
listen and look, and to pay attention to the? land despite not fully 
understanding how the world works. She agrees with the poet Thieh 
Nhat 1 lanh: “What we most need to do is to hear within ourselves the 
sounds of the Karth crying." If we “hear the barth eiying,'’ we will 
usually respond with coneern and earing.*' 

Gray descrilK'S a human-eentered ethic as based on a Iiicrareliical 
workiview in which humans arc on top and animals, plants, and the 
re.st of nature are below them. She believes this illusion forms the 
basis of Western seience and technology. She calls this an atomized 
ethic of self-interest. People with this worldview may not be able to 
“beai- the barth cr>'ing," and if they do, they may not know how to 
re.spond.*” 

In the novel Is/wtacl. Daniel Quinn, too, e jntrasts ways people 
have lived on the barth throughout lustor>'. He calls these two 
worldviews civiUy.cd (represented in his stor)- by the Takers) and 
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primitii'v (ri’piTSontcci by tiu.’ Lciivcrs).'' 'Mil* stoiy ol ihc l,oaviTs 
iH’j^an two or tlirt'c* million years ago and coiitinni's today in isolated 
placvs, TIr* story of Ihe Takers began only about ten or twelve 
thousand years ago with the birth ofagrieultiire in the N’ear I’.ast, 

Quinn believes that the beavers' and the 'I'akers' stories were 
l)ased on two very different am! eonlradictory worldviews. 'I he l ak- 
ers' main premi.se was “the world is a human life-.suppoi t system, a 
maehine designed to produee and sustain human lilc. ' It logically 
follows that humans were meant to rule tlu* world. ’" 'I'he problem 
with this invinise is that by attempting to gain mastery of the world, 
hmnans have desiioiletl it. I'lu* indicators ot civilization (urbaniza- 
tion, technology, literacy, mathematics, and .scic*nc(*) are associaleil 
with dying ecosystems. 'I'he Takers basically do four things differ- 
ently than the rest of the community of living things: 

1. bxlerminate their competitors 

2. Systematically destroy their competitor.s' food to make room 
for their own 

;b r^eny their competitors access to food 

Store certain foods for perioils of lime (such as grains ami 
meals)’’ 

The l,L*a\er.s have always .searched Ibr the answer to the question: 
"Is there a way to achieve settlement that is in accord with the law 
that we’ve been following from the beginning of lime?"'- The law 
they followed, perhaps without knowing it. has three jiarts: 

1. No one speeies .shall make the life of the world its own. 

2. 'I'he world was not made for any one species. 

,'t. Mankind was not needed to l)ring order to the world. '' 

I.eavers are eonscifuis of having a tradition, dalitig back to early 
times, passe<!down through their stories. I'hal is why it is important, 
thev believe, to preserve these traditional stories and learn from 
their wi.sdom. 

Quinn's h<»ok iin tiives an imaginary conversation between a wise 
gorilla teacher and a man who wants to learn how to save (he wcn ld. 
it illustrates the two e.vlremes of the lunnan-centereLl ami Karth- 
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ccnk'ivd c'onlinuuin. Tlu’ book prosiTits many nivironim'nlal cliU'in- 
ma.s in liwly s'.orv form and provido.s fhouj^ht-provokinj; nu'faphois 
to iK’lp ns think througli i)robloms facinj; society. 

Ik’caiisc this continuum docs not exist in reality (it is a mental 
construct or idea in our minds), people di> not function at either 
extreme. In fact, they may shift alonj’ this mmal line deiicuulinj; u[ion 
the situation, h'or exainjile. people who heli«'\'e larj^e niannnals such 
as wolves or bison have a riglit to coexist with us inij-ht he called 
biocentrie if they vote for the animals' jn esenation in the wild, [n a 
different siluation. those same peo]de might be called anthropocen- 
tric if they vote to exterminate rats and starlings in the community 
becau-se tif danger to their health. 

in general, anthropocentric worldviews give human wants and 
de.sires first |)ri<n'ity and do not x alue nature for il.self. The dualism t>f 
anthropocentric and biocentric worhiviews is not really as siin|)le as 
it may apjiear. In .some cases, a decision that favors human survival 
also favors the .sun ival of the rest of nature. Therefore, the ethics of 
people who seem to demon.st rale strong ineferenees for nature should 
he studied on the l)asis of their underlying rea.sons fordoing some- 
thing, as well as for what they actually do. It can be difficult to 
identity an anthro[)ocentrie Ur biocentric worldview based on iso- 
lated behavior. It is much easier to identify worldviews if we ask 
about the motives behind peo|)ie's actions and examine their life.style.s. 

( hapter three will scrutinize more clo.selv how a person's beliefs, 
altitudes, vahie.s, and princi[)les interact to foi rn the basic building 
blocks of an environmental ethic. When we make daily decisions and 
solve life problems as indixiduals and comimmitv members, we 
knowingly affect the environment. Making the best choices about 
how to condmd our lives demands using accurate information to 
inform oiir helicfs, attitude's, x'alues, and princi[di's. A person should 
sort out the many variables in eaeli situation to think eritieally about 
an environmental i.ssne. 

Understanding the field of environmental ethics entails exploring 
the nn'anings of eeology, nature, leelinology, and human eommuni- 
ties. 'I lu'se tojiies are all inteieonneeted; and our views toward each 
can directly innueiice our clliic. 
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How Do Ecology, Nature, Technology, 
and Community Relate to 
Environmental Ethics? 



W'hol pcojylc do about their ceotopy depends on u'hiit they 
think about themselres in relation to thinys around them. 

-I.ynn Wliiti*. .Ir.. 

"Tin.’ Historical Roots of Our Kcologic Crisis" 

Exploring Ecology 

Kcoloj’v is a branch of scit'iicc dcaliii}’ with the study of or};anisins 
aiul theirrclationshipsto llu‘irsiirroiiiulings. In 1H66 I-ansl Hacckcl. 
a German scientist, oliscrvcci that all thiii};s were connected in na- 
ture and leseinhled a household, lie coined the tciiii oekohx/ie. 
derived from the (treek term oikos meaning house or household.' 
Just helore the turn of tlie twentieth century. ('/r'/vVo/y/c was chan j;cd 
to eeoloyy. 

ll(jw does ecoloj-y relate to environmental ethics? Some would 
argue that before we make decisions about land, we must know how 
nature works from the seientitic standprtint. Others would say that a 
scientific discipline like ecology is only indirectly related to such 
decisions because, in reality, .social issues and problems are at the 
heart ol such matters. These folks argue that science gives us only 
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partial .iiformatiun alioiit what is or mi};lit lx- in llu' uni\crs(.’, oIIit- 
iug noguklanci* about what is rinht orj^ood to cio. 

It is I nil* that sonu* onvinmniontal utliics scholars know ([uiti’ a hit 
about Ufology, whitu otlu-rs know vui\' liltlu. On llu* othur liaiul. 
some ocologists who have conciuetecl a great deal oi research out- 
doors have develojx’d feelings for nature tliat go beyond the realm ol 
pure science. Hdward O. Wilson, for example, after almost a lifetime 
studying ecology, recognized three truths he hail learned, the first 
two deal witli the concepts of biological evolution and the diversity of 
life. The third is that ‘'philosophy and religion make little sen.se 
without taking into aeeount the.se first two conceptions." Perhaps 
because some scientists know something about how the world works, 
they have developeil a deej) .sense of awe aiul respect lor it. They alscf 
realize that liespite what they think they know, they really ilo not 
kiU)W verv much. Wil.son recognized that the "biarlh, in the dazzling 
variety cjf its life, is still a little-known planet.'" 

‘I his uiulerstaiuling of the limits of .scientific knowletige can [ire- 
vent unintended jirohlems caused by. for e.\am[)le, land manage- 
ment practiees that introthiee predator insects. Many scientists rec- 
ognize that introdueing e.xotic species into an area to eat other 
insects considered harmful to crops could lead to serious conse- 
(juences for the whole ecological community, biologist Walter 
Onirtenay refers to such practices ;is a game of “ecological roulette" 
with few benefits and many damaging impacts.' 

One danger that e.xists when making ethical choices is that scien- 
tillc knowledge is used as the sole basis for deciding what should be 
done. This decision-making metliod may pro\e to be wrong and 
result in ecological damagi- because scientists may not lUKlerstand 
the ecosvslem or may lack s\ilTicient information about how the 
work! wtirks. It is im[)orlant to remember that knowing what is in 
the natural world <loes not necessarily tell us what we ou(//}/\o do. 
This is ami oiu//i( idea, called the uaturaUstic fulkiqi, has been 
debated by philosophers for hundreds of year.s. This debate applies 
when we ti'v to use ecological concepts and principles to answer 
philosophical and mamigement ([uestions. 
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Exploring Nature and Environment 

l i 'hen ire try to pick out anifthiiui by itself, n •e/indit hitehedlo 
every thiny else in the inn verse. 

— .lolin Muir, My l-'irst Sunnner In the Sierra 

( )ne toueh of nature makes the whole world kin. 

— William Sliaki'-siioari’, I'roilns and C're.^sida 

The word //f/Z/z/r coiiu's from llu* l.atin na.wiav natns meaninj; to 
yive birth. Perliaps this root su^j’esls thal iialureticsn ihes llu' world 
as il was at ils hirih before humans began to populate and ehange it. 
Mow does the original somre of the word iiilluenee how we interpret 
the woril nature today? This question leads to another, often-de- 
bated (|iK'stion: Are humans a part of nature or separate from it? 

The word environment eonies from luiropean liiiguistie roots. 
envirounen ^i\' environner. meaning around ax in a eirele. Perhaps 
the root suggests thal envir<nnnenl is everything around nsoreneir- 
eling us. 'I’he same (jiieslioii asked about iialure ean he asked about 
the environment: Are humans a part of the environment or separate 
from il? The terms nature w\\i\ environment <\xv often used inter- 
ehangeahly in this hook and elsewhere. 

In l-'.ssenee /, a set of eommunily investigations developed In the 
Ameriean Ceologieal Institute, an aeti\ily eard invites students to 
"go out and find positive evidenee thal .somellung natural hap- 
pened." 'I'he card lists .sesera! dielionary <lefinitions of the word 
natural.' This aeti\ity also notes: "What you see as natural mav not 
agree with a tialural seientist's vic*w."’ 

What is nature? This (|uestion has proV(»ked many diseussions, 
imieh eonfusion. and thousands of pages of writing over the years. 
’I’he au.swer does not eome easily. Bill MeKihhen thinks the modern 
mind generally divides the world into two separate things: nature 
and human soei('ly. He detlnes nature as "thal world entirely inde- 
pendent of us which was here before we arrived and which encircled 
and supported our human .society.”" 

Neil Iweriuien e.vaniines two different ideas of nature: 

"Nature" with a lower case "n " refers to the “great mass of 
otherness" on the planet (actual) and "Nalure" with an iqqier 
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I'aso “N" ri'fiT.s to a mental model (eiiitinal) wliieh arose in the 

West several eenturies ag(j.' 

Kvernden believes the moanint; of Nature (tlie system or model) was 
derived from aneient stories of luu th-based eiiltiires and ilseontenis 
were established through historieal evolution. From the viewpoint of 
Western soeiety. Nature onee ineluded eveiything. ;\s time passed, 
the meaning was resU ieleil to include everything except God. H- 
ually, it eame to mean everything except God and humans. As the 
meaning of nature elumged through time, modern cultures devel- 
oped the dualism— all is either nature or ttot uatilre.** 

Vet, he jioinls out, while one meaning of iiattire separates it from 
huinan intlueitee. anotlier uu\.ning points to Inman //r/////vor the 
natural element e.xisting in people, t’onsidering the.se ideas, there 
are at lea.st two kimls of nature: nonhuman and human. Kverndtm 
writes, "The term natiar . . . is a .strange one. one that almost seems 
to invite misunderstandings." Kaehel Kaplan and .Stephen Kai)!an 
also stre.ss the confusion existing around the word; “It is clear that . . . 
the language for di.scussing I nature) is neither rich nor preci.se."'' 

This amhiguitv does iiot exist everywhere. While some cultures 
have created the idea of nature by restricting its meaning to things 
outside themselves, a word for nature does not exist in some other 
languages because people are tint aware of it as something separate 
from them.seh es. 

Iweruden de.scribes two views of Nature. According to the fust. 
na(urc-as-ohJi’i't. nature is beliesed to be g(»verneti by .systems that 
operate by laws. 1 Inmans seek to understand how this kind of nature 
works so they can be better i-iarlli caretakers."’ In the .second view. 
natiin'-as-si’l/l humans are a ixirt of nature, too, and by harming 
nature, they harm themselves, both groups want to cari* lor natun* 
efficiently and assume that nature is a tlnng outside themsebes that 
needs our help. 

It appears mo.st [>e( pie in modern industrial societies view nature 
primarily from the nature-as-object perspective, by camtrast. [)coi)le 
in traditional societies, who tend to live close to the land, view their 
world more from the nature-as-.self perspective. Considering tliat 
modern societies Imve contaminated much of the Faith, readers 
might consider their own respon.ses to tivcupiestions: Wliicli of these 
two societies— the industrial or the traditional— is more livable or 

do 
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sustaiiiahieV Which porccplion of nalurc most effectively helps us 
cultivate values to develop an envimmnental ethic that supports 
lonj^-term sma ival of humankind? 

Holmes Rolston HI classified 12 types of instrumental values 
people sec in wildlands or nature; 

1. market value (using nature to give hiniians material com- 
forts); 

2. life support value (using biological and physical systems 
such as airflow, water circulation, sunshine, and nitrogen- 
fixation to nurture us and other living organisms); 

;t. recreational value (using nature for activities such as fish- 
ing or skiing or ct)uteinplating or ohseiAing sceneiy or 
wildlife); 

‘1. scientific value (using nature as a lahoratoiy tor gaining 
knowledge about ecosystems); 

.S. genetic diversity value (using nature as a source of genetic 
food stocks); 

6. aesthetic \alue (using nature's forms and patterns to please 
the educated eye); 

cultural symbolization value (using nature as cultural meta- 
phors such as the bald eagle to .symbolize national strength); 

H. historical value (using nature for teaching future genera- 
tions about how humans lived and what existed in the 
past); 

y. character building value (using nature as a place to take 
calculated risks, care for one's self, and develop tpialities 
such as courage, self esteem, and leadership competence); 

10. therapeutic value (using nature to nurture psychosomatic 
needs and to gain balance and p.sychological growth); 

11. religious value (using nature as .sacred and cathedral-like 
jilaces tr) stimulate .s|)iritual thouglits and feelings); 

12. intrinsic natural value (viewing nature as having a right to 
continued existence for itself and not for value to hu- 
mans).” 
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liocausi.* luiinans view nature as liaviiij> tliese clilferenl values, tile 
meanins^ of the word often varies depeiulinj; U]K)n how we Iienefit 
from it. 

'I'hroiij;h a different kind of analysis, I identified nine different 
imaj’es or perecptitnis of nature by eatei’ori/.inj’ a eolleetion ol 67 
nature t]uolali<ms. In lhe.se jia.ssaf’e.s, writers ptu'lrayed nature as 
something to control for j;ood or evil, wisdom, healer and source iif 
joy, creative force, separate from humans, human, connected to all 
life, feminine, or teacher. 

Rolston’s typology describes what modern people find vtduahle 
about nature, while my tyiiology portrays different sorts of relation- 
ships we can choose. Uoth reveal that humans are describing a 
variety of things when they use the word naiurr. To understand 
peojile better, listeners should ask; What do you mean by natureV 
Our perceptions of nature are important inlluences in the formation 
of our enviromnenlal ethic. '' 

t he popular media have .sometimes repre.sented nature as some- 
thing to he feared. Newspapers often refer to natural disasters and 
destructive natural forces such as volcanic eruptions, wildfires. Hoods, 
hurricanes, and tornadoes. Films have u.sed natural themes to excite 
and scare viewers. Consider movic'S such as ,/aws, AnacondiK 
Araciwiphohia. \ olcatuK (iod/'ilhi, A'/'//// k'onp, Ckirpanhia. 

/k’c/3 Impact, and many others. These e.xamples depict nature as 
violent and .something to he feared. 

In the early I 9 HOS. the United Nations (UN) l-aivironment Pro- 
gram [imposed a World Charter for .\aturc. containing five general 
principles: 

I. Natuii* shall he ri'spected and its essential processes shall not 
he impaired. 

‘1. The genetic viability of the earth shall not hi- compromised 

.'t. .Siiecial protection .shall he given to iinic|ue areas, to repre- 
sentative samples of all the different types of eco.sy.stems and 
to tlie habitats of rare or endangered siieeies. 

•1. Fcosy.stems and organisms . . . shall he managed to achieve 
and maintain opiimum sustainable [imductivilv, hut not in 
such a way as to endanger the integrityoftho.se other eco.sy.s- 
tems or species with which they coe.'cisl. 
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5. Naliiiv shiill 1)1 scan t’d aj;ainsl doj^ratialion caused hv uar- 
I'arc or other hostile activities.'' 



Let us e.samine the first principle. It leaves several unanswered 
questions: What is the meaniu” of /w////viii this principle? How is 
resiiect to he shown? How is impairment to be asse.ssod? I low much 
impairment is too nuuli? The L'X (Jeneral Assembly adopleti the 
\\nrld C'/un-lcr/or .\'(itur(‘\i\ IPS2, but the United Statesdid not sign 
the document.” Our ffN repre.sentatives may not have heen ready to 
sign at that time because of a belief that presenation of nature would 
recpiire us to sacrifice economic growth, which is a cornerstone of 
our market economy. 

.\nthropoIogists Willett Keini)ton. .tames Hosier, and .lennifer 
Hartley studied how the .American people view environmental prob- 
lems and humanity's interaction with nature. As part of a study of 
environmental values, they conducted .semistructured interviews 
with 4() people. 'I'weiity were cho.sen from the general public; the 
remainder wctc selected from a range of specialist groups— grassroots 
environmentali.sts. coal industiy workers, congre.ssional staff work- 
ing on environmental legislation, and autt)inotive engineers. The 
re.searchers wanted to interview people holding a wide range of 
worldviews. Three cultural models of nature were identified: 

1. Nature is a limited re.souree upon which humans rely. 

2. Nature is balanced and interdependent, resulting in im])re- 
dictable "chain reactions" that affect species. 

H. The market devalues nature and leads to our failure to a[)pre- 
ciate it and to the idealization of the environmentalism of 
indigenous peoples.’ ’ 

The fir.st model refiects a Imnian-centered idea that people de- 
pend upon limited resources for their sunival. It c.m include the 
concept that our wa.stes enter natural cycles and eventually return to 
us. I’or those hokling this model, one reason to protect nature is out 
ol concern lor human health, both phvsical and psychological. They 
\iew nature as their home and believe [)olluting it damages their 
livingareas.Thc.se pco[)Ie are strongly motivated to protect nature to 
assure their own survival.’' 
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The* smnul niltiiml modd rdaU's (o Imniaii intiTactions within 
nature. The re.soarchers cuiisitler these ideas as amonj; the most 
important in their ro.seareh and identify three interrelated suheon- 
eepts. First, different parts of nature (e.j-., s|)eeies) are so interde- 
[leiulent that changing one can affect others through a series ot chain 
reactions. Second, the.se interde|U‘ndencies are so coinjde.x the inter- 
actions are impossible to predict accurately in advance. Lastly, be- 
cause of this reality, humans should not intei fere with nature. 

Kven though these ideas relate to the field of ecology, a wide 
variety of people have applied them more broadly to other situa- 
tions. The .significance of this model is that it leads .some Americans 
to he consenative about changing nature, even if the .separate com- 
ponents seem unimportant to us. The model does r it define which 
components are relevant or how large a change will cause the chain 
reactions. Kempton. Itoster, and Hartley conclude these twocultural 
models differ somewhat from scientists’ models of ecology. Most 
.scientists would modif\- this model to a certain e.stent, but the .sim- 
plified model still holds up in general.’’ 

The third cultural model of nature reflects a three-part set of 
beliefs. F’irst, modern economic and .social .systems devalue nature; 
second, a lack of contact with nature K'ads to a lack of concern for 
nature; and finally, nonindustrial peoples are thought to place value 
on the environment. 

.Several informan's in the study believed the American capitalistic 
society fo.sters e.xce.^-sive consumption and displays of wealth at the 
exclusion of more important values. They .stated nature is devalued 
because of the difficulty in assigning a market price to it. The.se 
.Americans concluded that our eeonomie system is at odds with 
environmental pniti'ction aiul that wi‘ need to reduce consumption 
levels in the future.''' 

Some informants attrilnited a lack of environmental concern by 
some of the.Ameriean [inhlie to infre(|uent eonlaet with nature. They 
believed this distancing leads to a lack of respect and a diminished 
concern for environmental i.ssiies. Wlien the researchers compared 
this cultural hclic-f to other sociological findings, they found only a 
few studii's that investigated tin* r(‘lalionship iietween outdoor con- 
tact and environmental conccTti. .Some of *''.c.sc studies identified a 
statistically sij^nifieant relationship, hut nonedclcrmincd which came 
first, environnieiilalisl vahu-s or a positive outdoor ex[)criencc.'' 
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The beliefs that nature is devalued by soeiety and that most mem- 
bers are alienated from nature lead to ecjuiparisons of modern soci- 
ety with earlier iwriods in our history. A few informants mentioned 
Native American cultures and other cultures with small-scale econo- 
mies as models of environmental sensitivity and minimal impact. 
Accordinj> to the researchers’ findinj>s. about three-quarters of the 
public accejit tliis belief. The fact that peojile often quote the laml- 
use message attributed to Chief Seattle may indicate the source ol 
this belief. As anthropoh)gists, the researchers agree that many soci- 
eties with simple technology and low population dcn.sity live in long- 
term sustainable balance with nature. They al.so cite two examples of 
indigenous peoples who eventually had negative impacts on nature 
over a 500-1.100 year span. They sugge.st the cultures encouraging 
sustainable resource vi.se are the ones that have sumved intact and 
remain visible today. 'I’hey question whether these societies con- 
sciously created their proenvironmental praetices, beliefs, and social 
structures. 'Ihe researchers conclude that societies that have not 
establislied long-term sustainable use of nature “mnst eventually 
cither change their uses of the environment or de.stroy them.selves."-'“ 

These cultural models of interrelationships in nature and 
hiiinanitv ’s relation to nature are important because they form the 
basis for American society’s concept of environmentalism.^' Kempton. 
Ho.ster, and Hartley determined from their study that a total of d6 
statements in the fixed-form suiToy met their criteria for deciding 
what most (two-thirds or more) of the American public agree upon. 
Con.sensiis items that reveal beliefs relevant to developing an envi- 
ronmental ethic included these statements: 

• l’eo()le have a right to clean air and clean water. 

• We have a moral duty to leave Ihe earth in as good or better 
shape than we found it. 

• Onr obligation to pre.serve nature isn't just a re.sponsibility 
to other people but to the environment itself. 

• Because (5od created the natural world, it is wrong to abuse 



Nature may be resilient, but it can only absorb .so nuieb 
damage. 
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• \Vc should rcUirti lo imii c traditionui values and a less inale- 
rialistie way of life to help the environment. '- 

If these consensus items accurately rellecl the ideas of most Ameri- 
cans. attempts to teach environmental ethics in schools will he wel- 
comed. 

In contrast, a recent suney of college freshmen revealed dwin- 
dling interest in -social issues and in hecoining involved in cleaning 
lip the environment, rhv /•A’onoDiist reported a sui \ e\- b\' the Ameri- 
can Council on Kducation of 3,50.000 students in 065 colleges and 
universities. 'I'he i>ercenlage of students intending lo participate in 
environmental cleanup programs fell from 34 percent in 1002 lo 10 
percent in 1007. .Since the first annual sum-y in 1000. today s stu- 
dents registered more political detachment than ever hetore. Sev- 
enty-five percent considered financial succe.ss to he essential or very 
im]K)rlant; in comparison, only 41 percent placed importance on 
seeking a meaningful philosophy of life. This finding represents a 
complete reversal of the attitudes and values reported hy .students in 
the late 1060s. Ohviou.sly. it is difficult to a.sse.ss the environmental 
beliefs, altitudes, and values of an entiri* nation. Since many educa- 
tional decisions are maile on the local level, it may he more usetul to 
asse.ss the.se indicators in the community. Knowing how the majority 
of the dominant groufis in town think and feel is essential helore 
implementing [tlaris for teaching about environmental ethics. ’ 
Das'id (Jrr, a iirofe.s.sor of environmental studies, .suggests that lo 
achieve ecological literacy, peoi)le must learn how to have a dialogue 
with nature, lie cites Wendell herry's (|uestions as a way of guiding 
the form, structure, and purpose of this conversation: "What is here? 
What will nature permit here? What will nature help us do here?"-' 
Our understanding of the term m/////v*is ver\ important in shap- 
ing how we leach ahout environmental ethics. If we are able to view 
nature as a vital luirt of ourselves, we are more likely to behave in 
wavs that will perpetuate the Karth's sy.stein.s. .\n environmental 
ethic servi's lo guide us in reaching that goal. 



Exploring Technology 

Ti’chnoltn/ws can help i/s irarh fnpcfhcr. communicaic. ncl- 
(cork. sa/rc f>rnh/c!ns intcrnafianal/p. and nndcrsland cani- 
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/}/cx si/sf(’/ns. Tin’ll can also nu/st(f}i. alicnalc. and isolate. ! 
(jucss there is a need Jar a teehnoio(/ieal ethic as leell as an 
eni 'iranniental one. 

— Milton McC'laren. lotliT to author 

Our tL’chnologics arc the products of our inj^cnuily— tlic means 
for solving tlu* ]>rohlc»ms wo onooimtor in liv ing. Our value choices 
about tcciinologics impact our \v{)rldvicw in several ways. 

While modern technologies provide many benefits, .some harm 
the world's ecosystems. A growing number of critics believe most 
schools do not engage students in the re.search and critical thinking 
needed tf) debate intelligently tiu> issue of appropriate aiid inappro- 
priate technologies. In developing an environmental ethic, we need 
to determine what issues .students need to consiiler about the place 
of technologies in the Karlh’s ecosystems. 

Technology, like food, is a part of human e.vistencc. We need l)otli. 
As Neil Po.stman explains, we should lud bi' against food, but it 
makes a lot of sense to select a proper diet carefully and to eat the 
right amounts. Technologv education should aim "at sliulents" Iciirn- 
ing about wind leciniology helps us to do and what it hinders us from 
doing."'’ 

Tony Baltic defines technology as the means to pi tn ide for human 
sustenance and well-being. A narrow view ol the term conceives of 
technology as meaning hardware, objects, or physical transforma- 
tions such as cups, pencils, computers, videos, and many other tools. 
An expaiuled view includes systems of tliought .itul ways of gaining, 
organizing, and utilizing knowledge; alphabets, number systems, 
sign language. Braille, and even social organizations. 'I'he broader 
defitntitm of technology has many applications to modern informa- 
tion dis.si'ininatioii in sehool.s. Baltic believes that .several insepa- 
rable connections exist among an environmental ethic, human pur- 
jiose. e.xperiences in the natural vvorld. and technology. These com- 
ponents form a circular system, or feedback loop, of cau.ses and 
effects, f or example, an environmental ethic luj|>s shape and guide 
human purpose and experiences. The natural world, in turn. .slui[)cs 
ami guides the development of our environmental ethic.-'’ 

One family of educational technologies (c.g.. Internet. C'D-KOM. 
videotape) has been pnmioted as useful to(ds for teaching and learn- 
ing in the information age. However, everyone docs not agree, and 
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students can become involved in interesting debates about the pros 
and cons of these technologies. Here is Clifford Stoll's critical viewol 
technology: "Kleinentarx- aad liigh .schools are being sold down the 
networked river. To keep up witti the educational fad, school hoards 
siiend way too much on technical gimmicks that teachers don’t want 
and students don’t need."-' 

Do you consider .Stoll's view controversial? I low would you sup- 
port or refute his points? Do you believe Alvin Totler's familiar claim 
that high tech results in high touch or intimate social relations? Stoll, 
authorof ,sy//'rw/ A'w/X'f'f?/'/, is a critic of some of the new information 
technologies, even though he de.scribes himself as an itstronomer 
and computer jock. Speaking from e.\perience in a technological 
world, he writes; 

[Computer nelworksj . . , isolate us from one anf>ther and 
cheapen the meaning of actual ex|>erienee. . . . 

During that week you spent on line, you could have i)lanted a 
tomato garden, s'olunteered at a hospital, spoken with your 
child's teacher, and taught the kid down the block how tt> .shag 
fly halls. . . . 

Computers force us into creating with our minds and prevent 
us from making things with our hands. They dull the skills we 
use in eveiy day life. 

If reading the.se (|uotations generates thoughts of agreement or 
disagreement or feelings of .satisfaction or resentment, you may 
want to begin the process of critically thinking about technology. 
This process needs to continue with youtli in schools, camps, and 
other learning in.stitutions. Young people need to engage in more 
verbal and written discussions about the role of modern teclinolo- 
gies in our culture. This task is similar to the blind Asian Indians 
examining an elephant from tlieir different perspectives. However, 
technologies are more numerous and complex than a single el- 
e[)hant. Hecau.se this challenge i.s great, you may wish to begin with 
only three questions: 

Do you believe modern computer-ba.sed information tcchnolo- 
gies 

1. .separate or alienate people from direct experience with nature 
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:ind tin* comnuinity, or rnanifi-st humanity's natural abilities to 
solve iirohlems and eomiminicate? 

2. directly and indirectly iiollute the environment and disrupt 
ccoto};ical s\stems, or provide ways for humans to learn more 
about how the world works and to restore ecosystems to health? 

3. lead to inadequate and biased curricula and knowlcdj^e bases 
for developinj; an environmental ethic in students, or contrib- 
ute to j^eneratiiif' vivid examples of how humanity has lost sij;ht 
of what is really imi)ortant? 

B.v limiting the analysis to these points, we are obviously ignoring 
many otlier technology issues that affect individuals and societies. 

I'here may be several reasons wh\ uianv educational [Jingrams 
lack or minimi/.e serious debate about modern technologies: 

1. There are many complex and interrelated .science, technology, 
and .society dilemmas that are difficult to i.solate and manage 
conceptually. 

2. Consumer-based industrial societies aiul their institutions arc 
controlled by powerful interests that depend upon maintaining 
the status (pio. 

.3. Kducators and the pidilic in general have not been adequately 
informed about the dangers of continued uncontrolled techno- 
logical development and adoption. 

Kducators who aim to assi.st their . students in developing an envi- 
ronmental ethic will need tfi examine the effects of modern instruc- 
tional technologies on students and the environment, rhey should 
be hesitant about unquestioningly accepting the u.se of computer- 
aided instruction as an inevitable sign of "progre.ss." la the ty-lOs. 
Aldo Leopold expres.sed a fear that “education ... is learning to see 
one thing by going blind to another.''"' 

In the early 1970s, when the field of environmental ed\ication 
emerged, the topic of technology was promoted as one of the key 
is.siies to investigate, for example, tlie rS. Enviroumenla! I'aIuvu- 
(iou Act of tO"(K I’ublic Law 91-,'ilf), encouraged the study of 
humankind's relationsliip with its natural and human-made sur- 
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ruunilings. examining such issvios as populalioii, pullution, resniircc 
allucalion and dt'iilclion, consonation. Iransporlalion. Icchnology, 
and urlian and rural planning. -" 

Originally, nne of the goals of environnienlal education was to 
de\ elop an ethic to counter what some saw as the rapid degradation 
of the planet, hill Stapp's elassie 106P definition oflhe field aimed at 
protiucing a citi/.enry motivated to work toward .solutions to envi- 
ronmental pr(»hlems.‘' The newsletter Ch'orini}: /■'nrironmcnlal 
Education in the Pacijlc Xorthnrst still includes creating an “envi- 
ronmentally literate" citi/.enry (ethic as product) as one aim t>f envi- 
ronmental education.'-' 

'IVenty years after the original iegi.slation. the Xationa/Enriron- 
nic/itai Education Act of /‘too. Public l.aw tOl-fiiy, was signed. The 
new law contained no mention ol technology- as an environmental 
l>rohletn. and environmental />/-o/j 47 //.vhecame environmental c/ta/- 
IcfH/cs. :\ new recommendation stated environmental education i>ro- 
grains “should not advocate a particular solution to an environmen- 
tal challenge."" The political climate has changed since 1970. hut 
one aspect of the mission of environmental education has remained — 
to protect the environment. This mission ajiparently contradicts the 
L'.S. Knvironmental Protection Agency's (P.P.M statement about ii()t 
adxoeating a particular viewpoint or course ((faction." 

Where are the curriculum materials to hel|) teachers deal with the 
technologies dilemma':’ .At this writing, there are few available, Kdgar 
.lenkins, writing in ( 'onncct, the United Nations Kducational, .Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization's (CNM-kSCO) newsletter, recognizes 
that ' any curriculum necessarily selects, and thereby privileges cer- 
tain kinds of activities and forms of knowledge and .sends e,x|)licit 
and implicit messages about them to students and teachers alike. II 
educators are not familiar with .S/'//'(Y(//.S’//(/X-(’<'.l/yor other books like 
it. thev ma\ not have the tools U( challenge and examine more closely 
the veraeitv (jf claims about education technology put lorward hy 
lho.se in power. For e.xaTuple. President Clinton and \'ice President 
(lore have publicly promoted Internet usage in a memo to all federal 
deiiarlmeiits and agencies, urging them to determine the added 
(-(•.sources needed to 'enrich the Internet as a tool for teaching and 
learning. " 

.At the same time. Core recognizes an important point in the 
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U'dmology clobatt*: "Tlu' more \\v rely on leehnology to mediate onr 
relationship to nature, the moreweeneoiinter the same trade-oli: we 
have more power to proce.ss what we need tmm nature more eoiu e- 
niently for more people, hut the sense of awe and reverence is olten 
left behind. " Secretary of Kdueation Richard Riley heliews “comput- 
ers and other telecommunications are a vital part of a sound educa- 
tional future.'*'' 

To maintain a balanced view of these issues, teachers need to be 
familiar with the ar}>uments of technocritics such as David Orr. 
■fheociore Ros/ak, .Jern- Mander, Neil Postman. C. A. Itowers, Paul 
Wachtel. I’tavid Stroii}'. and Grej'ory A. Smith. *' If these names and 
their views on technoloj’v are oh;:cure. it follows that teachers would 
hesitate to initiate debates about appropriate and inappropriate 
technologies and their effects on environmental <.|uality. To illu.strate 
the type of helpful information teachers need, the followjii}; facts and 
opinions are suiinnari/.ed fnmi the Rockford Rcc/istcr Star. How 
mij^ht they relate to a (piality e.\islence for humans and the natural 
worldV 

• .About million people are "heavy" Inlernel users {20 or 
more hours a week). 

• In 1996 the a% eraj;e person watched an averaj;e of d.-t hours 
of television and listened to 2.9 horn s of radio and .7.‘i hours 
of recorded music each day. 

• nffice juiper use toria>- is five times what it was 20 >ear.s aj;o. 

• Rapid };ains in manufacturin}; productivity (the amount of 
output per hour of work— :T9 percent in 1996) were signifi- 
cantly determined hv the inlluence of rapid improvements 
ill technology. 

• The federal government is prepared to spend up to $100 
billion over five years to |uit a computer in even’ .American 
classroom, hut there is simply no proof that computers alone 
will make students smarter. 

• In 6d of its restaurants. McDonald's is testing new com- 
puter-run robot technology that serves food in d2 seconds. 

• The po.ssibiliiy e.xisls that a disparity of personal computer 
ownership among Whites, Asians, blacks, and Hispanics 
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could become so larj;c thal llie laUcr j;roups could be icfl 
Ik'IuikI. 

• Of the 29 l^l’A Superfund cleanup siu s in the l'nite<l Stales. 

80 perci'iit of llieni have been created by hij;h-lech indus- 
tries. 

If this iuforiiialion stimulates further research leadini; to construc- 
tive debates, students and teachers will be better able to clarify their 
positions on various technoloj;ie.s. 

Ill a special section devoted to technolojiy in I'hr Walt Street 
JounuiL imiversih professors Seymour Papert ami Theodore Koszak 
debated whether computers are the saviors of education, both made 
valid points to support their positions. 

Ros/.ak. the tecimocrilic, speculated. "Would we ask John Muir or 
St. ITancis to stroke a computer key boaixi or stare at simulations of 
nature?" Koszak answered with a firm "no." He also n iticized "ecol- 
o^y proj;ranis that seek to simulate on screen what would be better 
done by a real llower in a pot."'“ 

Many people ai;ree that coininiter technoloj;\ should not be u.sed 
as a sub.stitute for multisensory experiences in nature. \‘irtual field 
trips cannot possibly impact the human brain in the same wa\- as 
unineilialed experiences with heat or cold, physical elation or ex- 
haustion, and dryness or wetness. Koszak lahels the World Wide 
Web as “the brainchild of an entrepreneurial worldview . . . shaped 
by commercial \ahies."'" People with their ethics j;rounded in a 
human-centered worldview will find it difficult to criticize technolo- 
j;ies thal support and enhance their lifestyles. 

Papert, a supjiorter of technoloj’v, countered that his position 
re|ireseiiteil the majority of information that pervailes the media. 
The n '(■/// .SV/‘(’c/./o///v/<'//edilors are to he commended for printinj; a 
deliate on the use ol tcchnoloj;y in eiiucation. Pew fair treatments of 
lechnolof;y viewed as a social issue are readily accessible to educa- 
tors or to the public. 

One notable exception is a book b\ W. J, Rohwedder aiul Andy 
.\lm, I’shui Compifters in hnrinininenta! hAlueation: hitemetire 
MititinuHlki (ti}(l On-l.ine Lenrninp. They call for "a com|)rehensive, 
critical, and yet visioiiar\' analysis ol the link between (environmen- 
tal I'ducationl and education techno|o;ty" and point to "problems 
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ami promises” {'nj’eiuliTi’d by the use of eompulers. I’rohlems in- 
clude teelmoiogical misapplication, inerpiity of access, environmen- 
tal activity substitution, and environmental impact. In a brief anal- 
ogy. "How to Make Comini-Stew." the authors highlij^ht some of the 
nejiative impacts of comp\:ters on the envimmnent: air pollution, 
wasterl p;i|ier, wa.sto di.spo.sal. electrical eneij'v con.sumpli<m. and 
toxic chemicals from batteries and from maiuifacturing |)rocesses." 

There is strong sui)porl from the federal and state education 
agencies to use computer-based and other technologies in the in- 
.structionai programs of s<’hools. Some teachers may llnd it <liffinilt 
to resist the use of environmentally barmfid technoh^gies when they 
are being pressured to do so. 1 iowever, if the (lualily of the environ- 
ment and the ;|uality of education are both consiilered cart'lully, 
there ma\ be instances when the best choice is not to use computer- 
based technologies. To help a teacher decide, ask your.self the follow- 
ing (piestions before deciding how to reach an objective: 

Can luy students learn something just as well or better without 
technology (e.g., using direct contact with an object on the school 
grounds rather than using a CH-RO.M or video)? 

Hoes some outdoor learning lake longer, needing experience o\ er 
a period of time (e.g., watching :i llouer bloom or the behavior of 
a bird by direct observation rather than watching a time-lai)se 
viiieo of the process)? 

lias the u.se of computer-based technologies dominated instruc- 
tion over the past week or month and will the use of direct, 
unineiliated teaching methods provide a better bahuice for the 
students (e.g., using out-of-classrooin and .socially involving les- 
sons ratlK’r than .seal-based and noninteraclive ones)? 

If the answer to any of these questions is yes, the teaclu-r should 
consider not using a computer-based instructional method. 

.Another useful resource is Susan Slaniforlh's Hie Tcc/inoloc/i/ 
I'raj}. Moilulc I Transportation: 1 1 'ho s in the itrii 'er 's Seat. Th is is 
one of a .series of publications dealing with api)ropriate technologies. 
The serie.s’ goals include critically e.xamining everyday technologies, 
identifying how they shape society, exploring alternative technolo- 
gies. intioilucing examples of appropriate technology, and enabling 





stiidc'iits to iiiloniu-ci action conccmiii}; l!u- use of tcclmoloj^ics. 
Staniforth t dicvc.s "uv all have a rcs|)onsihility to ask critical aiui 
a[>propnatc (lucslions, cxaniim' assumptions niiulc In todinoloKy 
dcvclopL'rs. aiul make informed choices about the lechnolojtics we 
use every day." ‘ ' 

The main arjAumenls for examiniii}; the pros aiul cons of informa- 
tion teclmolot’v u.se in education can he .summari/ed as follows; 

1. Teaching; students liow to develop an environmental etliic is 
imperative in |n eservinj^and improvint;the Karth seco.sy.sti’ins. 

2. Technolotty education has become an es.senlial component ol 
most schools' curricula; teachers .should learn how to cwainine 
critically and <icbale its u.se, in addition to learnin.it die rei|uisite 
skills to nsi> it. 

:t. t'urrent informecion tecbnolo.iti education is jtiven extensive 
promotional and financial priority in schools and may be lim- 
ited in some places to the innilcation ol the values of teclmolojty 
marketers. 

•I. Modern eomiuiter-based instructional teclinolo}tics are often 
substituted for direct nature experiences. I’hev tend to sepanite 
students from the natural world and impeile their development 
of an environmental ethic. 

5. I'lu' manufacture, use. and dis|>osal of coinputer-aidi’d inlor- 
mation lechnoloj;ies <‘aii pollute tlu“ liartli and disru|M and 
contaminate natural svstems. 

6. Tile use of modern technolojries in .schools can coiilrilnite to the 
redefinition of knovvledj’e and an imbalance of curricula in ways 
detrimental to the wi’ll-beinj; of today s \oiith. 

Therefore, more public debate should lieencouraKed by business, 
indust rv, and j;ovi‘rmneni ilealiu}t with the positive ami ne.i;ati\e 
influences of computers and other telecoiniminii'ations-hasi'd teeb- 
nolot;ieson the i|uality of human life and the Karth's ecosystems. 

In his book 'Tccli/io/io/i/. Postman captures similar thouf^hls: “U'e 
are enrrenlly surrounded by throngs of zealous 'llieuths, one-eyed 
prophets who see only \ hat new technologies can do and are inca- 
pable of imagining what llie\' will uih/o. "II there is an emironmen- 
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tal CTisis, il ic'volvfs nriunul a mfUipluirical question; H(»\v can \vc 
chaii};c the flow of a raging technological river helore wc drown 
ourselves and other inhabitants on the KarthV 



Exploring Human Communities 

T/;(TC is no snrh thiny os {hr i/iuhI Cioununuty. 'I'hcrr arc 
many yooj ronnnnnilH'S. . . . There is simply no way lo dmo 
on St rate that one riru'point is more valid or more moral than 
another. It is perhaps for this reason that soeial seientists 
hare avoided (he pursuit oj definitions oj (he yood eonnnu- 
nity. 

— Roland h. Warren, Terspeetnvs on the 
. {/neriean t 'o/nni unity 



IWen though decisions about the right and good uses of nature 
and technology affect other jieople on the plaiu‘1. the developinenl of 
an environmental ethic that translates into imjiroved ecosystems 
usually occurs in the context of communities. Whether {>r not we can 
precisely define a good coinnmnily, most of us can recall belonging 
to special groups in our lives. We have felt emotionally committed 
and connected to oilier peoiile for various periods of time. We may 
have IVmnd these supportive eonuminities through our families or 
extended families, .schools, places of worshi[i or employment, or 
neighborhoods. Collective actions ha.sed on a .souiul environmental 
ethic can he a powerful force in creating su.stainahle eco.systems. 

M. Scott i’eck defines a community as a “group of jieople that has 
learned lo transcend its individual differences. " Many educators 
think effective learning communities can lie consciously designed 
and formed in schools. 'I’hey believe that people, once committed to 
establishing and maintaining unity, can reach the goals they set for 
ihemsebes; that imiividuals will agree lo coo[n'rale when they ree- 
ogniz(‘ that i’ver\one is strengthened ami that goals can be mori‘ 
easily achieved when individuals work together. 

I’roinoting a .seu.se of community in schools ami other organiza- 
tions is an imiiortant challenge for educators, before students can 
lead effectively, they must believe in the value of community and 
h'arn how communities are formed and maintained. The best way to 
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(k'tonnine standards for a good community is by exporienciiiK effec- 
tive groups and reflecting on how they work. 

According to Joel Westheimer and Joseph Kahne, "Kesearchers 
have found that teacher behavior . . . often retlects the emphasis on 
individualism and autonomy .so pervasive in our culture."'’ These 
self-oriented attitudes do not contribute much to the formation of 
productive communities. 'I'o overcome attitudinal barriers to com- 
munity building, teachers need to develop cooperative behavioral 
norms and increase their knowledge and skills in community huild- 
ing. 

Theorists have outlined various principles, ingredients, or cliar- 
acteristics of the community-building process. John \V. riardnei 
lists 10 ingredients; 

t. wholene.ss incorporating liiversity; 

2. a I ea.sonable base of shared values; 

.'S. caring, trust, and teamwork; 

T. effective internal communication; 

5 , participation; 

0. affirmation; 

7, links beyond the conununity; 

8. development of young people to carry on the idea; 

y. a forward view; 

to. institutional arrangements for community maintenance.''’ 

Cheiyl Charles lists 18 characteristics; 

1. sense of shared purpo.se. 

2 . agreement on core values. 

8. ]iarticiiiation. 

4. coninumication, 

.8. commitment. 

0. con.scious choice, 

7. shared responsibility. 
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8. ei(uily, 

9 . opL'iincss. 

H). respect for difTerences, 

11. acceptance. 

12. trust, 
collaboration. 

14. recipmcit\’, 

15. aecountahilily. 

1 6. efficacy. 

17. perc'.'ived ;;kill, 

18. cohesion-' 

rliese lists eniphasi/e that comiminities are complex and that 
people describe their comjjonents differently. Sncee.ss in huildinj^ 
conmiimities depends partly on individual altitudes, skills, and con- 
cepts as well as how the };roiip members interact over time. 

One socioloj>ical theory of community biiildinj; developed by 
^'erdinand Tiinnies. a Oerman sociologist, consists of two main 
ideas. He uses t he ( lerman \vords f/c7nrmsc/ia/him\ (/rsc/Zsc/iq/hu 
de.scribe each «)ue. The.se terms are metaphors for two kinds of 
community life lyingat opposite ends of a continuum, ‘riemeinschaft 
translates to ‘community' and gesellschaft translates to ‘society’. " .\s 
human cultures changed subsistence methods from hunting and 
gathering to agriculture, and then later to modern industry, their 
values sltifted from gemeiuschalt (.sacred communities) lonard 
gesellschaft (secular societies). 

According to Tonuies. gemeiiiscbaft exists in three forms: kin- 
ship, place, and mind. 'I he kinship form created a .sense of commu- 
nity among families and extended families; the place form emerged 
from sharing a common habitat (e.g.. school, neighborhood, town, 
or countiy); and the mind form was grounded in the sharing of 
common values, goals, and visions. To these three forms of commu- 
nity. .Sergiovanni credits Robert N. Rellah and his colleagues with 
adtling a fourth form— a gradually evolving community of memory, 
which connects |)cople to those who came before and to tho.se who 
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will livo on pnst the ctinvnt gfiu'ration. Tonnic.s believed tiuil ns 
modern society advnneed. eommimily life shifted iVomgemeinsehafl 
toward gesellschafl. l-’or example, as eomnuinity values were re- 
placed by contractual tjnes, Sf)ciety became less sacred and more 
secular and impersonal. As a result, connections among people be- 
came more contrived aiul formal.’’ 

Because these terms re]>resenl two extremes along a coinmimity- 
biiilding continuum, we can use them to generalize about the nature 
of different coinimmities. In reality, specific comimuiilies are com- 
posed of both gemeinschafl and gesellschaft characteristics. Both 
iday important roles in i-reatinggood communities. v\ccording to the 
theory, “as gesellschatt strengthens, gemeinschaft weakens. As 
gemeinschaft weakens, we experience a lo.ss of community with all of 
its negati\e consequences." ” Seigiovanni recommends that .schools 
move from being forma! and teclinicaliy rational organizations to- 
ward being communities that bond people together by kinship, [ilace, 
mind, and memory. Buililing gooii learning conunimilies requires 
[laying attention to certain values and ways of being together. 

Recently, .some writers have highlighted the imporlanceof asense 
of [dace in the lives of people. ‘ When members of a learning com- 
munity study the [dace in which they live through direct experiences, 
they not tmly learn to love and respect it more, they establish a basis 
for glowing closer to one another. When this oecurs. stiuleuls be- 
come more aware of issues and problems in their community and 
can take collective actions to address them by making ethical choices. 
The learning community then becomes the microcosm in which 
democratic decision making develops knowledge and skills for oper- 
ating on larger regional, national, and global .scales. 

What does a good community with a strong sense of place look 
like? Rtdand 1,. Warren rai.ses several (pieslions related lo<lefininga 
good community: 

To what extent should [leople in the group iideract on a per- 
sonal and intimate basis with one another? 

How autonomous should ;i group he when laced with compet- 
ing pre.s.sures from outside groups? 

How much em-rgy should a group ex]iend to eonfroni their 
judhlems effectively through local action? 




How slunikl the pouor bo aistrilnitod anu>nj- tho mom- 

hors? 

Shoiiia tlu‘ (.omimmity mombors adivoly partitipato in all of 
tho important docisions? 

How important should commilinonts to tho ftroup bo ooin- 
paroii to c' mmitmonts to largor oiitsido j;ruup>. 

1 low muoh hvorsily can bo toloratod within tlio -roup and still 
ha\ f tho mombors fool a sonso of imity.^ 

H.m muoh oonfliot can oxist in tho ;^roup and still have it 
limotion otfoolivolyV ' 

tiood oomnumitios stay intaot and hmotion witiuml ilostroyiiUA 
the surrouiulin;^ lifo-support systoms. Knvironmontal othios oporal- 
inj. in j;ood oomnumiti''s oonsidor how naturo and toohnoloitios 
intoraol and how each is to bo usotl in approprialo ways. Thoso uso 
bsuos booomo ovon moro oritioal whon pooplojoin sovoral ditloront 
oomnumitios. 

rliolato Harvard piofo.ssor hawronoo Koblbori;oxporimontod with 
what hooalk'd tbo just-oommunity a|iproai-h in tho nml-h)"()s. Muoh 
of his work w as dono at tho Clustor Solmol. an altornat ivo high .sohool 
in Cambridgo. Massaohusotts. His main purposo was to promoto 
individual dovolopmoiit by huiklin- a n'uup'basod moral atmosphoro 
amon.n toaohors and studoitts. •nomooratio -ovornanoo stand.s at tho 
hoart i)ftho jusl'Oommunitx approaoh. i-or studonts and toaohors to 
(w oroomo thoir rolianoo on traditional authority paltorns. thoy havo 
In loam to sharo domooratioalK tho rosponsibility tor dooision mak- 

ill . 

Kuhlbor;.; boliovod that tho prodomiuant authority paltorns m 
mod sohools may bo off ool ivo in mananiuk^hidonls. but tho> do not 
fit with iiis thoory of iimral dovolopnionl. Ho boliovod that jia.ssivo 
aoooidanoo or no.^atixo rojootion of authoritarian rulos did not holp 
studonts dovolop morally. Ho advisod that studonts should booomo 
involvod in tho nilo-makiu}; pmooss so thoy can bettor undorstand 
why rulos oxist and why thoy should bo follmvod. Studonts oulsulo 
tho dooisiou-makiuj; pmooss aro loss likoly to fool morally bound to 
uphold rulos. l.o-ioally. this priiu-iplo would al.su aiiply to dovolopinj; 
and following; ail ouviromuoiilal olhio. 

o 
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The Cluster Sehool was condueted as a dirtvi. partieipatoiw de- 
moeraty. Students met once a week fora Iwo-hourv •imiminitv meet- 
ing to decide on solutions to school-related issues. Keen though the 
larger .school rules were in effect, the students had the right to 
interpret aiul enforce them in their own ways. 'Ihe meetings were 
conducted within certain guidelines to a.ssure .succe.ss. ' 

Running a .school orany other organization in this wav involves a 
.set of cooperative skills that .some youth leaders do not value wry 
much. Some ol the difficulties of shifting from teacher-centered to 
student-centered worldviews may explain why most scliools still 
operate hy authoritarian or gcselLschaft means. It is hard and tiring 
work to he r .sponsible lor self-government, hut it is extremely re- 
warding when a iully lunctioning community is created. Kcdilherg 
considered this a ./>/.s7 approach to school busine.ss hecan.se it was 
riemocratic and the students could exerci.se Ihe highest level of moral 
reasoning ax'ailahle among them. “ ■ 

His theoiy .sugge.sls community life plays an essential role in 
moral education. A community context enables .students to tleal with 
common moral issues that are more real to them than contrived 
h\ pothetical ones. Moral judgment and individual and group action 
are linked clo.sel>- together. Community decision making enables 
moral principles to come ali\c ami take on meaning. According to 
Kohiherg, there are many benefits to this approach. It shows the 
importance ot group decisions as well as individual ones. It fosters 
group di.scipline through respect for rules and cullivates values (.f 
sharing re.sponsibilily. It also demonstrates the im[)ortance of living 
within the nece.ssary restrictions placed on the scliool bv the larger 
•society. '• The iu.st community is an example of moving closer to the 
gemeinschaft end ol Tiinnics’s continmim. It also shows how imple- 
menting this approach creates difficulties as well as benefits. The 
lifelong challenges of a.ssuming social responsibilities and |>racticing 
democratic princijiles are e.s.scnlial in developing individual and 
community environmental ethics. 



Peck s hook 7//c Di/fcrcnf /)ritni: Cammunilii-.\I(tkiiui and rcacc 
explores coo|)eration, communication, comiminilv-building, group 
dynamics, spirituality, and world |ieace. Drawing from his own expe- 
riences in commiinilies. Peck identifies several e.ssential characteri.s- 
tic.s. He realizes communities must be indushv xwm\ human differ- 
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c’tuTS should bf fclehratod. Group momhers slioiilci commit to au’.v- 
istcncc and stri\ c for concensus in decision niakinj^. They sliould 
s/mik out for what tliey believe and, at the same time, iisten to what 
others are saying. (Jroup members should also .strive to develop a 
climate of safety. Conflicts, when they arise, should be resolvetl 
irithout physical or emotional riolence. 

i’eck advocates intentionally designing good communities, fol- 
lowing four steps. Groups usuall>' begin with pscudocommimity, a 
fal.se acceiJtance of others involving role playing and the wearing of 
masks. Groups take time and effort to form, .so starting tiiis way is 
expected. In pseudocoimmmities, conflict is usually avoided rather 
than dealt with directly. The next step is usually chaos. This centers 
on well-intentioned attempts to heal or convert one another to a 
partieular way of thinking. Most groups need the chaos stage of 
struggle and confusion to move beyond it. This step is marked by 
advice-giving, arguing, and adhering to one’s own views. ,\t this 
often painfid stage, few problems are solved, and little .sense of a 
good community is felt. 'I’he third stc|^ is emptine.s's. ITeconceiverl 
notions about members of the group can prevent people from really 
hearing each other. Kmptine.ss is a way of escaping chaos and mak- 
ing the transition to community. This stage involves emptying per- 
sonal barriers to communication such as negative feelings, false 
assumptions, or unaccepting behaviors. U is a way of escaping chaos 
and making the transition to community, the final step. Our need to 
control, heal, convert, or manipulate others can be a harrier to 
achieving a good community. At this ////r/Ast age, the group can hegin 
to vsork on projects .such as improving the environment for humans 
and nonluimans. if careful attention is not paid to maintaining the 
coinimmily over time, it may revert to earlier stages. 

Peck offers .some hidd and practical answers to the (piestion of 
how to build a good community. He recogni/.es that cooperating with 
others hecomes more challenging as we move from small groups to 
larger institutions and organizations. 

What are some ways progress toward develoinnent ol a caring 
community can be blocked? One barrier is attitudes of exclusion or 
exclusivene.ss. for example, if |U'ople do not want to be part of a 
group, no one can force lluun to join. On the other hand, if grou]> 
members do not want to include new peo|ile, outsiders will remain 
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scpat aU'd. Attiliuk'S of oxclusion iiu-liulu tlu’So sorts ol bolii'ts: 

• It's always someone else's lault, never mine. 

• it's always my fault, never anyone vise s. 

• I don't trii.st you or the others in the sroiip. 

• People are hasieally uiulepemlalile and won I work together. 

• 1 van do it alone. 1 don't need others. 

• If people don't share my views, they are my enemies or don’t 
know very much. 

• I'm better than the people around me. 

• I'm not good enough to he a part of this group. 

• Coming together as a community will never work. 

• I'm not going to let this group know who 1 really am. 

Changing the.se mind-.sets is never easy when you ha\ e lived with 
them for years. Admitting that your own altitudes may be the piaih- 
lem. rather than something in someone el.se. can be dittieult. How- 
ever. changing personal attitudes among group members can be the 
be.st way to change the direction of a group. One important attitude 
is the desire to build and maintain a group structure that suiiports a 
common vision. Here are some other personal attitudes that can 
contribute to the success of a community group: 

• 1 believe in the value of people and their abilities to resolve 
cou'licts peacefully when they arise. 

• I want to be recognized lor my inner gcMKlness and accompli.sh- 
menls if 'lie praise isgennine. 

• 1 need others to function effectively sometimes ami I value your 
support. 

• ^ mir trust for me can grow when 1 earn it by respecting you. 

• When 1 am open and truthful with you about who 1 really am. 
you will respect me more. 

• It is worthwhile to limit some ol my freedoms sometimes for 
the good of the whole group. 

• I can disagree’ with .some of your beliefs, attitudes, and values 
and still accept you as a valuable person. 
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• II I liy U) SL‘c the world from your i)LTS|H-t'tive and tvaily ILston 
to you. I will understand you bettor. 

• Knowing that we share .some common value.s will help us cel- 
ehrate oui' differences. 

• Knowing, formulating, and acccjiting tlie rules and norms for 
being together helps leiluce «iiii eoulliels. 

Re.searchers have learned a lot about how to form groups and 
keep them together to make the world a better place. Our challenge 
is to continue learning more about community building and to help 
others by modeling the best of what we know. 

How Does It All Fit Together? 

In many ixirts of thecountiT, rapidly increasing deer po|ndations 
have sur|iassed the numbers pre.sent when Kiiropeans began to mi- 
grate acro.ss North .America, barge populations of deer can dimini.sh 
forest and other vegetation to the point where they slowly starve. 
They can also create problems for people bv eating crops and gar- 
dens and running into the paths of oncoming vehicles, lltnnan atti- 
tmles toward deer i|uickly change from "love for Itamhi's brothers 
and sister.s" to "hate and fear (jf a four-legged menace" because of the 
damage and de.struction they cause. How might a suburban commu- 
nity deal with this dilemma centered in a local forest [ne.sen e? 

At a city council meeting, concerneil citizens might exiiress a 
variety of beliefs, attitudes, and value.s: 

"'fhere are tocj manvtleer. I.ct’s get ritl of them." 

■fve hit two deer this year and the <lamage to my car amounts to 
more than .SlO.OOO. N’o deer is worth that much." 

“i enjoy feeding and .seeing deer. I.el's not do anything." 

"bet's live-trap them ami move them (tut into the rural areas." 

■'IH’cr can he temporarily slerili/ed by feeding them a chemical. 

That would solve the population e.xplosion prohlein." 

"I’m a hunter and I could harvest some of the herd and donate the 

meat to the poor." 
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"If tin* pfoiik* in town incu'n.si' in would you shoot tluMii, 

too? Let the deer l>e." 

".lust let tlie deer alone. I’opvdation nuetuations are natnra! and 
their nunihers will drop when tlie food supply is redueeti. 

"I rai;v ve};etal)les for a livin.^ and the deer are ruinini; iny busi- 
ness." 

■ Killin}> deer would tie cruel because they feel iiain like you and I 
do." 

These tyix's of responses and others could continue loni> into the 
nij'ht. The city council is asked to do its job and make the right 
liecision in the matter. How can that be done when the worldviews 
e.xpressed are so varied? What is the most ethical solution to the deer 
issue? How shoidd the council decide? 

This example of environmental ethics in action illustrates how 
input is needed from a variety of sources in a ileinocratic society. 
.Accurate information from eeoUigists, land managers, philosophers, 
and economi.sts. to mention only a few, is necessary. Terminology 
must lie clearly defined, including oi'vrpopukition. natural, /lamvt, 
and rruc/. Various technologies for reducing the herd should he 
considered and evaluated for effectiveness, cost, and humane treat- 
ment of the animats. 

rho city council could limit public input and make the llnal deci- 
sion based on the tieeds of the power structure and not the needs of 
all segments of the community. Kven though the democratic process 
usually depends upon the ptmer of the vote, is it po.ssihle that a 
minority group might have the most ethical solution? How covild 
lhe>' convince the majority that they are right and their solution is 
the best? Hoes this deer issue demonstrate the complexity ot making 
ethical choices after hearing from all interested parties and from 
those who have acce.ss to the best knowledge? 

Another tieljiiition ot ecology is the stud\’ of the struciure and 
function of nature. Kcologists investigate communities in nature 
using establishe<i met hods of .science, ami consider human as well as 
nonhuman nature. 

As earlv as ,\l<io Leopold wrote about the importance ot 

teaching ecological subject matter (along with taxonomy and natural 
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history) in wildlife consciwation courses. Harold Hutif^erford and 
Tnuli I,. Volk, both university re.searcliers and science educators, 
identify ecoloj;ical foundations as one of the recoinniendetl compe- 
tency areas for environmental educators, rhis competenev includes 
the ability to ap[>ly knowledge of key ecological principles and con- 
cepts in aiialy/ing environmental i.ssucs. This ecology content in- 
cludes understanding individuals, intpulalions, comiiuinities. and 
ecosystems as well as the energ\' Hows and cycles occurriitg in and 
among them. '' 

.Some educators believe that ecological .systems can .seiwe as mod- 
els for conducting human activities. Cheiyl Charles points to charac- 
teristic.s of natural .sy.stems such as diversity of organisms and the 
roles they ])lay (niches), sell-regulation through systents of checks 
and balances, and the value of competing and eooperaling organ- 
isin.s. .She suggests such .systems can ser\'e as usefid models for living 
in human coniimmities. 

The u.se of teclmology impacts ecosy.stems as well as the long- 
term quality of life in human communities.Theavailability of nature’s 
re.sources determines the technologies humans can invent. .Mlhough 
various technologies help humans meet their needs and wants, people 
need to become more aware of how their technologies affect the 
environment. h‘or e.vample, whenever humans convert nature into 
uselul products, itiatter and energy is extracted from some eco.sys- 
tem, sometimes never to return in a usable form. Knowing this 
allows us to better distingui.sh appropriate from inappropriate uses. 
Our technology choices directly affect both communily life and en- 
joyment of nature. 

Most people with hioceiitric worldviews helievc people are dis- 
tanced from the rest of nature hy machines, reducing the tpiality of 
life. Vet, humans can also save endangered species with improved 
technology, reversing .some of the negative impacts on habitats. 
Technologies can have negative impacts on local economies, .sueh as 
when industrial tectinologies pollute a community, reducing prop- 
erty values. Trausporlation technology in the form of automobiles 
can improve people's access to natural areas while at the same time 
resulting in acid preei[)italiou. which can affect thctpiality of lakes 
and forests used for outdoor education or recreation. Other tech- 
nologies that help disseminate information and promote knowledge 
can affect how peo[)le live in human communities. 
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l'colaj>v. Mature, environment. teehnolo};y. ami eoinnniiiilyare all 
intereonneeleil and alleet one anoltier aiul our li\’es. Barry 
Commom'r's simplified Laws ot Keolo}>y can help us imderstaiul 
some of tliese relationships: 

1. I•\ervthin^; is eonneeted to everything else. 

2. i'',verylliing must go somewhere. 

:L N’atu'e knows best. 

d. '['here is no sueh thing as a free kineh. 

Doe.s .Ameriean .society behave as though it believes in those laws.-* 
Ho we act as though Karth matter.s':’ Does every per.son aet on the 
ba.sis ofaii enviromneiital ethic of some kind, or do some people lack 
one? 

.Some would say eveiyhody lives out a particular worUiview iv- 
lli’cting sonu’ tvpe ol response toward nature and human nature. 
The\ would .say eveiyonc has an environmental ethic. However, 
philosopher Karen Warren disagrees. Site makes it clear that a mean- 
ingful def inition of environmental ethic.^ does not include just any 
way of relating to the l-iarth. She tielieves “that ethical positions 
which are centered on/i/ on wliat is best for pre'sent and luture 
generations of humans, or ones whicti explicitly deny that nonhu- 
mans are morally considerable, do not constitute an ’environmental 
ethic'. 



Notes 
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1BU0). I-or more information almut 1 laeikel. read Anna liraimvell. Ja-o/ih/i/ it/ 
the JO Ventuni: A History {'S.v\s Haven, t'i’: Vale I’niiersiU Press. tU8U). 

Kduaril (). Wilson, .\f////^;r///>7(Wasliiiigton, IK': Island Pre.-s/Slieanvati r 
Books. BOB. 
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How Is an Environmental Ethic 
Achieved? 



[An environmental ethie} i/nides hunian experiviiee of and 
relations with the natural world in pursuit o/sustenanee and 
welfheinp. 

— 'IVniy Haitic. “TiTliiiol<)j>y aiul 
tlu’ f-AoIution of !,an<i 

[An enrironnwntal ethiej presents and defends a si/stematie 
and eornprehensire aeeount of the moral relations between 
human heinps and their natural enrinnunent. 

— Joseph K. Dt'sJarciins, linrironniental Idhies 



Classifying Types of Environmental Ethics 

AccorcIitiK to (Jary \'anu'r, most enviroimienlal ediieators recof;- 
nizc’ that an ryseiitial pari ot their mission is to develop an eiu iron- 
mental ethie in students. Hut what eonstitiites an environmental 
ethie is understotid in different ways. Tliere are varions seheiiu's for 
elassifyinn ty|)es of environmental ethies.' 

Varner names four ethie types, beginning with anthropneentri- 
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r/sv;/— the view that when it eonie.s to deeidin}’ what to do and how it 
affeets the environment, only tlie interestsof human lieings matter.- 
In other words, the priniaiy reason to presen e the environment is to 
benefit humans, and the main purpose for stoppinji environmental 
degradation is to minimize the harm to humans. I'or e.vample, 
anthropoeenlrists would want to save endangered wildlife because 
the animals are pleasurable to obsen e or because they are useful for 
other purposes such as hunting or to place in zoos. Some |diiloso- 
phers consider this position to be an ethic about the environment 
and not an environmental ethic. 

,-\ second t\ pe of ethic is scnticnli.'un. People who hold this view 
might he called animal liberation or animal rights advocates. They 
believe moral interests or rights shoidd he accorded only to those 
nonhumans capable of e.speriencing pleasure or pain. Sentientists 
are not always sure which animals should be protected because some 
species with simple ner\’ous .systems may not be able to feei pleasure 
or paiti. Asentientist might argue against whale hunting because it is 
wrong to kill or cause suffering to this mammal, which obviously 
feels pain when harpoonetl. 

A third Ivpe of environmental ethic, huK-enfrir imln'ulualisni, is 
held by people who think all animals-even tho.se with simple ner- 
vous systems like clams, spiders, and insects-have interests or rights 
and desene moral consideration. These individuals might i)ieter to 
ca])ture mice in live tra])s and release them outside the house instcsid 
of killing them. rhe>‘ might also allow biting moscjuitoes to drink 
their blood rather than .slap and kill them. 

.\ fourth type of environmental ethic is ttolism. People with holis- 
tic ethics focus on the welfare of .systems of living things rather than 
individual animals. Their viewpoint values the whole as more impor- 
tant than the sum of its parts, i-'or e.xample, a holist might favor 
caging the last free-flying California condors to breed them in captiv- 
ity to save the species for [lossible reintroduction. 1 lolists might also 
become active in restoring s[)ecific habitats such as prairies, .savan- 
nas, or wetlands. ’ 

These four ethic types described by \'arner help distinguish a 
range along :i luunan-cenlercd vs. l-iarth-centered continuum. With 
this knowledge, educators can l»etter evaluate current materials in 
their setuch for balance and fairness across a variety of ethic types 
and condi'cl activities representing a bicBader range of perspectives. 
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iinico !•:. Matthews and Clieiyl K. Riley atici. a filth type, the 
ihcoccntrismi^x God-eentered view. Thcocentrists believe they Iiave 
a duty witli respect to nature because it was created b\- C!od. They 
also believe that (kxl rec|uires humans to he biarth caretakers and 
consider abusing the Rarth disrespectful. Matthews and Riley ex- 
plain, ‘Environmental ethics asks the degree to which we value 
nature and wh\- we do so, as we make choices about how we livi* 
within Earth's eco.system. " All five ethic types represent partial re- 
sponses to the cjuestion: Why do we value nature?’ 

In a different classification scheme, William I'rankena identifies 
eight types of environmental ethics. His classification .system exam- 
ines which facts are usec.1 to determine what is morally acceptable. 

f ’tlu'ca/ c(;ot\sm considers facts related only to self-interest. Some 
phih)Soplu‘rs would not regard this as an enviromnental ethic be- 
cau.se it ranks humans first and gives nonhuman nature no moral 
priority. 

//i/nianisffi ov /fcnsoiio/is/n considers facts related only to human 
beings. Most philostiphers do not view animals, plants, air, and 
rocks as persons. These things have no moral .status except as they 
relate to human needs or wants. 

Scnticnfisni considers facts related to beings that are aware of 
sensation and have the capacity to suffer or feel pleasure. 

A'<'Y’r 7 ’e/«'e/or///e considers facts related to beings that are ali\e. 

Plane fari/ altruism considers facts relaterl directly or indirectly to 
e\ ervthing r)ii the planet. There are two types of planetaiy altruists: 
individual beings are considered valuable in and of them.selves, and 
the collection of individual beings tliat form systems is considered 
valuable as a whole. 

The tlwistic /v’rvr' considers facts related to or about (tod. 

Comlnnaiion compri.ses any combination ot two or more ol the 
alifive i^ure types. 

Cooperate u'ith and folUnr nature facts related to and 

in agreement with nature and natural law. • 

Educators in public .schools and other secular organizations may 
find the theoceiitric or tlieistic view particularly challenging to dis- 
cuss. (Jovernmental guidelines for teaching about religion in public 
institutions are srmietimes imclear, and public sentiment on this 
issue varies from community to community. \ recent poll by The 
Rew Research Center revealeil 7i percent of the respondents never 
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cioiiht tlif i‘xistcMK '0 ofciiicl (up from 60 percent in 19H7). This may 
moan that the theocontrie view will he ehallongod by stmlonts (and 
eonmiunity momhors) less frociuenlly than some others. The 
sentientist and the reverenee-for-life views might he expected to 
provoke more comimmity controversv than a (lod-eentered view." 

Das id C. Englo.son aiul Deniii.s H. Yoeker.s recoj’iiize the impor- 
tance of developing an environmental ethic in students. Using Bloom's 
Taxonomy of Kducational Ohjectives for the .Alfective Domain, they 
identified examples of learner outcomes fortlie following categories: 
responding, valuing, organization, and characterization hv value or 
value complex. For instance, they list two learner outcomes for the 
characterization category: “The .student will develop a Cfule of envi- 
ronmental heiiavuH- based on ethical principles consistent with main- 
taining the integrity of F.arth " and “tlie student will develop a phi- 
losophy ol life consistent with the role of humans as ecpial hut not 
dominant members of the conuiumity comiio.sed of Earth and all its 
living things."' 

By now you probahl\- realize that the terms luirth. nature, land, 
and r’<Yw/.v/£'w.s are olteii used interchangealdy witli cnvironnicnt. 
Likewise, there are se\ eral .synonyms in tlic environmental ethics 
1 i t e ra t u re : land ntanaai '/n< ’/it i 'title, i 'tide of ei 'o.^ystem sustalnahillty, 
eonserratlon ethie, preservation etliie. irise use manayement ethie, 
and U'ildentess ethic.'* Se\eral other related terms haw appeared in 
print, sucli as m/tdoor ethie, stewardship ethie, ethie of place, eeo- 
loyieal eonseiousness, and hlartli ethie. 

(lai-y Machlis thinks an outdoor ethie grapple witli tliree 

main issues: 

1. It should he fully proposer!, he carefully thought oul and 
argued (reasonable men and women sliould he able to 
underslami it), he attainable (earnest attempts to follow it 
should he successful), give specific direction to individual 
outdoor behaviors, contain a iniuimuin of contradictions, 
and fit with generally accepted .American values such as 
individualism aiul fairne.ss. 

2. It must deal directly with thorny issues such as defining 
who should haw delemlahle moral interests— contempo- 
rary jiersons. future generations, corpoi ations. Indian 
tribes. imii\ idual animals. s|)ecies, habitats, ecosystrnns, or 
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other entities. It must con.sider responsibilities as well as 
rights. l-'nre.\anipIc,{lo hunters have the right to asuece.ss- 
fiil hunt, and if so. what arc hunters' re.sponsibilities to 
help perpetuate what they hunt? 

rb It must addre.ss a broad scope and offer a wide vision, 
addressing topics such as how an American outdoor ethic 
will guide our behavior internationally." 

Stephen R. Kellert draws two conclusions about develoihng an 
environmental ethic, idrst, it requires "a fundamental .sense of affec- 
tion for and identification with nature, and a related capacity to 
perceive oneself as an integral and obligate member of the ecological 
community. " Second, “unethical behavior is often a.ssociated with 
feelings of alienation and apartness from nature, allowing one.self to 
abu.seand exploit the biota for various egoistic needs and immediate 
gratifications divorced from feelings of personal guilt or long-term 
responsibility."'" 

Kellert thinks nature mu.st be meaningful on three levels. Idrst.on 
the affcclirc (ctno(it>nal) lei'cL people must have feelings of affec- 
tion for and pleasure derived from direct contacts with nature. Sec- 
ond, on the cognitive (intellectual) level, individuals must have 
knowledge of the environment, including an enhanced appreciation 
of the biological and ecological characteristics of nature, as well as 
feelings of control and self-reliance when in natural .settings. Third, 
on the evaluative (heiiefs ami values) level, people must have feel- 
ings of memher.ship and identification with the ecological commu- 
nity. 

Another way to under.stand how to help students develoj) an 
environmental ethic is to took for what is lacking when someone is 
judged not to have one. Kellert believes an individual lacking an 
environmental ethic would have diminished emotional identifica- 
tion with nature and would place short-term needs over long-term 
ohligations to the ecological community. Nature would be viewed as 
.separate, alien, and lacking in inherent valueor integrity. It would he 
viewed as inanimate and something to be manipulated and ex- 
pl{)itcd. Nature would he seen only as a means for dis])lacing anger 
(e.g.. by killinganimals ordestroyitig |)lants without can.se) or achiev- 
ing material gain (e.g.. by selling a rare plant to decorate a hoiKiuel, 
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even though it was a thioatt-ncd species) witliout regard for other 
humans or llie biospliere." 

Living In Our Modern World 

G. Tyler Miller. .Jr. .suggests most people u.se f<nir e.xeuse.s for not 
following an environmental ethic. I•■irs^, there is gloom-and-doom 
pessimism. The.se people believe the world will come to an end 
an> way. .so tliere is no point in making sacrifices for a healthier 
environment. .\ second e.xeuse is blind technological optimism. This 
is the belief that human intelligence will always he able to develop 
new technologies to solve ecological piajblems. Katalism, the third 
c.xcu.se. is the belief that we have no control over the direction of 
.society and consec|iieiitly can make little difference in .society's u.se of 
resources. The last c-scuse is e.vtrapolation to infinity. The.se people 
believe, “If i can't change the entire world (luicklv, I won’t tiy to 
change any of it.“'- 

Mohandas K. (Mahatma) Gandhi and Margaret Mead had re- 
sponses to these e.xcu.ses. Gandhi said, “Almost anything yon do will 
seem insignificant, hut it is very important that you do if." Mead's 
often-quoted affirmation complements Gandhi's; "Never dfjuht that 
a small group of committed citizens can change the world. Indeed, it 
is the only thing that has. " 

Milton McClaren. professor at Simon Fraser L'niversity. identi- 
fied fioir Haws in the way humans think about the environment and 
themselves. l!is basic a.s.sumption is that environmental problems 
are the .symptoms of faulty thinking- He contends that .school cur- 
ricula currently perpetuate these thinking Haws. 

The first flaw equates economic growth with progre.ss and good- 
ne.ss. People assume that everything done in the realm of commerce 
is sustainable and that a healthy economy reciuires a three to four 
percent annual increase in the gross economic product. McClaren 
suggests that to correct this flaw, our economic decisions must he 
based on princijiles derived from how natural systems operate. 

The second flaw as.sumes technology and science will lielji hu- 
manity sohe all envir«)nmental problems witlmut requiring indi- 
viiluals to make persomil sacrifices, lie characterizes this way of 
thinking as belief in a "lecltnological fix. " An as.socialed. erroneous 
belief is that information automatically compiles it.self intoan action 
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plan. Ho points to oritics who call for more rcsoai ch before actinj; on 
problems .sucli as acid jneeipitation or {global warming. He con- 
cludes that research information can only suggest po.ssible Inmian 
action. People must .still decide among po.ssible alternatives before 
clmosing the most responsible action. A decision not to act on prob- 
lems AS- a decision— and sometimes a risky one. 

Another Haw in our thinking is caii.sed by the confusing differ- 
ences among number, (juantily. (|uallty, and value. McClaren points 
out that quality and value are related becau.se they involve subjective 
judgments of attributes such as beauty, strength, and durability. 'I'he 
prol)lem lies in believing that eveiything can be counted (jr that it 
should be. Intangibles such as clean air or .scenic views are coniplex 
concepts that arc difficult to quantify. In McClarens opinion, .schools 
have not done a very good Job ot clearing up the confusion. Some 
e.ssentiai components of an environmental ethic, such as empathy 
for living things or respect for ccitsystems, cannot be measured by 
using standard i/ed tests or measurements. 

Finally, McClaren looks at humanity's view of its place in nature 
and its current level of scientific understanding. The tendency for 
people to separate themselves from the laws that govern how ecosys- 
tems work is tlie result of Hawed tliinking, according to McClaren. 
Science arbitrarily creates boundaries and rules and then attempts 
to Isolate the components of nature. This thinking flaw is based on 
the fal.se idea that nature is simply the .sum of its separate parts." 

As di.scussed earlier, there are many varieties of environmental 
ethics, ranging from very human-eentered to veiy Harth-eentered 
perspectives. Mo.st of us hold ethics that are somewhere in the 
middle on tliis continuum. We al.so might find that we shift from 
|jlaee to place along this line depemling upon the situation or e<jndi- 
tions. People who are seri(uis about developing an environmental 
ethic attempt to minimi/.e the ineonsisteiieies between what they .say 
they value and lu)w they live. 

It is impcu'lant to reeogni/e that developing and living by an 
environmental ethic takes us on a lifelong path tluit is often uphill. 
Although living in modern society makes it difficult to minimr/.e tmr 
negative iinpacl oii the Farth's systems, it is imi>ortanl not to gel 
di.seoiiraged when we fall short of our ide^als. We simply must use our 
environmental elhie as a guide and pul one foot in front of the other. 
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Specific Environmental Ethics 

The next few pages present more detailed summaries of some of 
the environmental etliies found in the literature- To mulersiaiul 
more about each one, you may want to read the original sources. 
I'Tieh ethic represents a general orientation to nature. The\ are ar- 
rangeil here in an order that approsiniale.s a transition from a hu 
inan-ee- tcred to an Karth-eentered worldview. 

Wise U-sc iiiovemeiit. 'I'he beliefs, attitudes, values, and prisi- 
eiples associated with the Wi.se Use movement do not constitute an 
environmental ethic, according to many ob.seivers. hecau.se the giiid- 
aiice they provide for action is ba.sed exclusively on human consider- 
ations. This use of the term w/sri/scii; an interpretation of a philoso- 
pliy promoted hv (iifford Pinehot, the founder of professional for- 
estiy in the United States, who lived from to Pinehol 

encouraged the wise use of natural resources for human beneilt. 
Today's Wise U.se movement cotislituency consists of a hjuseiy knit 
organization of more than 

. 2.50 groups dedicated to 

All tlw rvsoui'ccs of the forest re- ■ ■ ■ i - ■ i 

privatizing public lands. 

serves are for use. ami (his use . , ■ . , 

1 heir goals include opeii- 
must be brouqht about in a tbor- . , ■ i i 

. mg access to mmcrals and 

oiu/blu pro/nnt and businesslike ,1111 

' oil on protected lands, log- 

manner. under such restrietions . , , , , , 

ging old-growtli forests. 

onii! as will insure the jwrnui- , . , 

rcducmgprotcctionofcn- 
nenee 0/ these resources. , 1-1 

■ dangcred species, and 

—Clifford Pmebot, Dreamers ... 

eliminating rest net ions on 

and Defenders 1111 

wetlands development. 

Some environmental ad- 
vocates cbaracteri/.e the movement as an attempt by radical utilitar- 
ian members of .society to maintain consunier-nrienled lifestyles liy 
prioritizing the needs of the extractive indu.stries and expanding the 
national economy. People making decisions hascil on the Wise U.se 
movement perspective re.strict moral consideration to that which 
directly bcnellts humans exclusively. They advocate iinvale-pro|)erly 
stewardship and using llie market to develoji and conserve scarce 
resources.' ■ 



Social ecology. The social ecology ethic lias been developed 
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mainly by Murray Uookchin. uho promoti’S the idea that most oco- 
lo};icaI proiiloms arise from social problems such as eeoiiomie, eth- 
iiie, cultural, and j;eiider eou- 
tlicts. Hookehin believes that 
the way humans deal with one 
another as social beings is the 
key to addressing these prob- 
lems. .Social ecologists assert 
that human domination of na- 
ture is clearly linked to 
humanity's tendency to domi- 
nate other humans. They be- 
lieve our treatment of nature is 
linked to how political and eeononuc systems work; therefore, we 
must closely examine .society's hierarchal structures.''' 

Thev acknowledge an existing ecological crisis that threatens the 
sunival of life on Karth. They believe clo.se relatioiishi])s between 
culture and nature should be evaluated in local conummities. By 
critically examining and changing pre.sently harmful social struc- 
tures. we can begin to address serious ecological problems. This 
approach to change through local comnuinity participalioti repre- 
sents a .societal challenge. It draws upon a variety of di.sciplities such 
as .science, feminism, anthropology, and philosophy to critique 
antiecologieal trends and create more sustainable communities. 
People holding this elhic usually believe we should redesign social 
s\ stems to le.s.sen hiuiian impact on the socially constructed idea ol 
nature.' 

Keofeniini.sni. Kcofeminism has evoked from the writings of 
.liiii Cheney. Idi/.abeth Dodson Cray. .Susan Ciiffin, Vne.slra King. 
Carolyn Merchant, and others.'" They believe that theoppre.ssion of 
both I'iarth and wonum are relatetl historically and that all prejudice 
anddiscrimination (racism, sexism, ami other "isms") must heelimi- 
nated to bring about the kind of ethical systems needed to achieve 
su.staiiiahility. .Some consider ecofeminism a sub.sel of social eciil- 
ogv, but others jioint to diffncul historical .sources and inspiration 
for the idea. Iwofeminism rejects hierarchal constructs, which often 
l('ad to domination, oppre.ssiou. and abu.se of human and nouhuman 



fluman.s ad upon (heir vn- 
rironments with conshicr- 
ahlc toduiical foresight, 
however kwkinp that fore - 
daht may he in e< 'oloyical re- 
speets. 

—Murray Bookchin. 
"What Is Social Kcology'T’ 
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This ethic consists of three main philosophical ideas: 

1. The hlarlh is sacred along with its inhabitants. 

1 finnans and the l^artli are intertwined, meaning that social 
justice is directly linked to earing lor the Karth. 

.'1. In using the i>'arth‘s resourt-es. luinmns must also respect the 

Karth’s natural cycles. 

These three ideas rellect tra- 
ditional wisdoin—usnalty as- 
sociated with tribal cultures 
all over the world — that 
ecofeniinisls want to re- 
claim.’" 

Kcofeminists, like other 
leniinists, assign responsibil- 
ity for oil! lUiist pen asive eco- 
logical problems to patriar- 
chal ways of thinking (mani- 
fested in modern technologi- 
cal development, indn.strial- 
ism. and militarism). Kco- 
feminists call for a new way 
of doing and being that elimi- 
nates du.ilisms, privilege, anil dominance. They want women's rela- 
tionships to the Karth acknowledged as .sources of wisdom in deci- 
sion making about land u.se and environmental (]ualily planning. 
People holding this ethic usually believe we should make environ- 
mental policies by acknowledging the link between the domination 
of nature and the domination of women. 

Steward.sliip/eon.servaliim/nianageinenl. This land ethic 
is repre.sented by people who believe humans should manage the 
land to benefit people i/w/nonhuman nature. It is generally charac- 
terized by strong beliefs about taking care of the land and using it to 
satisfy human needs and wants. 'I’his view makes two key a.ssump- 
tions; the science of ecology can guide management decisions effec- 
tively, and humans have obligations to be caretakers (or stewards) 
and understand .some of the laws governing how nature works. The 



Ecohnjical fewinisw is ihe po- 
sition that there are impor- 
tant conni 'i -tians - h is torn ■«/. 
experiential, sipnholie. theo- 
retieal—hefireen the domina- 
tion of women and the domi- 
nation of nature . an tmder- 
standinp of u 'hieh is i 'riieial to 
hath feminism ami eneiron- 
menlal ethies. 

— Karen Warren, "The 
Power and the Promi.se of 
Kcological I'eminism " 

_. . . 
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needs of people lake a hif'li priority in making land management 
derisions as well as in presen ing ecosystems. This is especially true 
when governmental agencies manage land for populations of game 
animals. Iwonomics plays an 
iniporlant role in this world- 
view. Nature is seen primaril\- 
from the utilitarian .standpoint 
of its u.seasa natural re.source. 

The term natural resource 
implies nature is a eommod- 
ity to presene for u.se in vari- 
ous forms of recreation such 
as hunting, fishing, trapping, hiking, and wildlife watching. Land 
also is cultivated to raise cattle or grow timber, grains, or other 
I>roduc‘ts for human eonsum[>tion. Mo.st of the.se human benefits can 
be represented in economic terms. 

Peoi)le holding this ethic usually believe we should u.se re.sourees 
for the greatest good for thegreatc.st number for the longest period 
of time. Some people who have adopted this \'iew now work for state 
and federal agencies established primarily to manage natural re- 
sources for the public. By contacting the state departments of fi.sh 
and game, conseivation, or natural re.sourees. you can recpiest their 
written materials, which reflect this ethic. 

Lcopold’.s ecological con.science or land a.s community. 
Aldo l.copold thought humans should manage land while being 
members of the lami community. Aceortling to his theoiy, preser\-a- 
tion ot the land's beauty and stability guides what is right and good to 
do. l.eopt)ld's idea of land includes more than the soil; it e.xlends to 
plants, animals, water, air— what we now call the natural environ- 
ment or ecosystem. He rejected the idea that the land should be 
viewed as |)mperty to be developed as expedient or neee.ssary. He 
timught ethical iaiul decisions should he based on persi^eetives 
broader than the economic. 

Leopold defined an ethic in two ways: “An ethic, ecologically, is a 
limit on freedom of acting in the struggle for existence. An ethic, 
philo.sophieally, is a differentiation of .social from antisocial con- 
duct." This means an ethic develops sequentially, originating in 
individuals working cooperatively ratlicr tlian competing among 

C' ; 





The planned and orderh/ de- 
velop men t and conservation 
of our natural resources is the 
Jirst duty of the United States. 
—Gifford Pinchot, The 
hiyht far C '(uisi v v 'at ion 
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tlu'msc’lvcs. .As human populalions aiui l!u‘ir use ol more complex 
leclmolojiie.s increased, so did tlieir cooperative lu'liaviors. " 

III his essay "The I.aiul i^thic,■’ puhlished in .1 Sd/ui Coiiniii Alma- 
mu\ Leopold suj;jAesU’d that modern luimans lack a sense of moral 
oblij;ation to preserve the land. lie observed that humans view land 
mainlv as the\- do other property— strictly from economic perspec- 
tives. Based on historical evidence, Leopold believed it was po.ssible 
fur societies to extend tlieir ethics beyond luiman-to-luinian interac- 
tions to inchule res|H*i t (or the lami. lie also thoiif^ht this was an 
eeolo};ieal necessih'. Leopokl wrote that "an ethic may he rei'arded 
as a mode of j;nidance for ineetinj; ecoloj;ical situations." Believinj; 
stronj^ly that all people should have a land ethie, he eritici/ed politi- 
cians and educators for not providiii}; proper leadership. He was 
eoiicerned that wIumi humans a.ssume the role of coiKpieror ol land, 
tbevilefeat themselves. 1 le preferred that humans resume the role of 

plain citi/.en and take more 
re.sponsibilily for prolectin}’ 
the land.'' 

Leopokl helievi'd that an 
ethical relation to nature can- 
not "exist without love, re- 
spect. and admiration for 
land." lie viewed the devel- 
opment (»fa land ethic as "an 
intellectual as well as emo- 
tional process." Leopold 
linked positive outdoor experiences with kiarlh-centered values: "No 
iin|iortant chan}^e in ethics was i'\'er accomplished without an intiT- 
nal eb;in}'e in onr intellectual emphasis, loyalties, affections, and 
convictions." 

i’eople hokliii}; this ethic usually adhere to the principle of pre- 
serviii};or};anisms by apply! ii}; scientific knowled}’e and aesthetics to 
maintain the inte}>rily ot ecosystem functi(min.n. ’’ 

Schweit'/.or'.s revoreiiee for life. I'lie ethie ot reverence for lile 
was developed mainly by .Albert Schweit/er. who promotetl the pres- 
ervation of all life because of its inherent worth. He recoj^ni/ed how 
human existence conllicts with other lives on Larth and tried to 
resolve this tensitm. I le valued all life includiu}’ insects, aniphihians, 

8J 
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{•'ct >!()(/(/ is fill' scii’iKT of ct)i]\- 
m unities, and the ccoloyieal 
eonseienee is therefore theeth- 
U '.V ofeanununity life. 

— ,Akio [,eo])okl. The 
River of the Mother of 
Cod and other Rssays 
hif Aido l.eo/iold 
. ... . _ . :4 
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y/u' (i}]ic is ciuniiifi, howci'cr. 
H'hcn people will he unui/ed 
I hat it took so long for man- 
kind to recognize that 
thoughtless injury to tif 'e was 
inctnnpaiihle with ethirs. 

—AHhtI Si'hwoil/.c'r, 
Indian I hough t 
(Old Its Pei vlopnient 

- ■ i-* - - 

-spiritiiat sitlc and Icll nltuTs alxiiit llic lin’d lor pmtoclmj^ all life, i It* 
called his philosopiiy an etliicof loveaiul respect. Me ec|iiated heinj; 
};ood with iireseiA inland promoting life and being evil with destroy- 
ing and mistreating life. He nhjeeted to using aninials for sport or 
cMilertainnient such a.s luinting. falconry, or bidinghting. I.iiler in 
life, he slopped eating meat because of how the animals were rai.scd. 

He believed "everything that lives has value simply as a living 
tiling and defined ethics as "exteiuled responsiliility with regard to 
everything that has life. ' IVople holding this ethic usually helieve all 
beings deserve life and our obligation is to preserve and treat it with 
respect. '• 



earthworms, and roadside 
tlowers. Ilumans.should cause 
liain or death in other beings, 
thought Sehweil/.er, only 
when faced with ine.scapable 
neee.ssity, if people tlo take a 
lile. they shoukl try to com- 
peii.sate in some way for this 
lo.s.s."' 

Sehweil/.er thought hu- 
mans needed tode\ elop their 



Deep ecolcigy/bioregionali.sm. Deep ecology/hioregkmalisin 
was devi'lopi’d mainly by Arne Naes.<^, a Nhirwegian jiiiilosopher. in 
the l^jyOs. It assigns independent value to all nonlunnan life, sug- 
gesting humans sliouid “live simply .so that fither life may simply 
live." the historical foundation for the movement is rooted in the 
writings of I ienry David Thoreau. John .Muir. I'heodore Kos/ak, and 
i.ewis Mumford. to mention only a few .sources, as well as in many 
indigenous tratiitional beliets. This (Mini* promotes societal changes 
by altering Inimaa perceptions, value.s, and l)elia\ iors. Deej) ecolo- 
gists and bioregionalists helieve Western civilizatiini is not dealing 
idfectively with the increasing environmental degradation. 

Naess di.slinguislies (!e(‘[) ecology from what lie calls shallow 
/'ivVo////. .Shallow ecology is largely luiiuan centi’ied — conccriu’d with 
Iiollution, re.soune depletion, and the effects of lhe.se on human 
health and aflliieiiee. Deep ecologists helieve all human and tumhu- 
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man life lias intrinsic value and that Innnans have no right to i-educe 
this diversity, except to satisfy their vital needs.-" 

Deep ecologists think the 
r.arth wxmUl benefit from fewer 
people and that Western 
society’s predominant eco- 
nomic and technological poli- 
cies .should he changed through 
nonviolent global action. Deep 
ecologists believe they have an 
obligation to atlenijit to bring 
about these clianges. Other 
terms that relate to this 
worUKicw are hion’c/ionalism. 
irophi/oso/>hi/. ccosophy, sus- 
tdinahU' luirth ethics, and 
<frecn philosophy omi politics. 
People liolding, this ethic usu- 
ally believe that humans 
should question current politi - 
cal and economic policies, ex- 
amine the underlying values of 
these policies, and learn as 
much as possible about their 
region in order to sustain 
theni.selves by consuming lo- 
cal iM-oducts.-' 

Indigenou.s or traditional. This ethic has been develoiicd by 
iiuligeiious groups who have inhabited the Karth for thousands of 
vears and continue to do .so today. I'his view is re|jre.sented in North 
America bv writers such as .Joseph bruchac. Vine Deloria, .Ir.. .loy 
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The trclThcim/ oiuijlouvish- 
iny ojiuinum and non -human 
life on Tarth have value in 
themselves. . . . lluse values 
are independent of the u.'ic- 
fulne.ss of the non-human 
ivorld for human purposes. 

—Arne Nae.ss. "The 
Deep P.cological 
Movement" 

iiioreyionalism uplndds the 
hope of leannny to live more 
liyhtly on the Earth, of devel- 
op in y communities inte- 
y rated with their local eeo- 
si/s terns — ( V to tu rely a.ssoeia - 
tions that can carry the 
lifesome ethic forward 
throuyh the yenerations. 

— Steiihanie Mills. Home! 

.-I liioreyitmat Reader 
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more liian million), many af^rt'c that crrtain themes run Ihrouj^h 
most imiiscnou.s belief systems regardinj' nature. ''* 

The Harth ami its inhabitant.s are regarded as divine, and its 
people have a deep sense of reverence for nature. All l-'afth dwellers 
are believed to po.sse.ss a spirit, and humans Iiave a duty to ])roleet 
them. 'I'his ohligatioti to whal they call the Moti»or Karth aiul (he 
Creator involves expressing gratitude for the nurturing benefits hu- 
mans receive. The land is considered a teaclier, possessing wi.sdom 
about how tf) conduct the affairs of living in good ways. 'I'he natural 
world is viewed as alive, even the rocks, air, and streams; pi-ojde 
should he involved in eontimi- ,'4 



matter. 



-N. Scott Momada\-, 
“A hirst .American 
Views 1 1 is hand " 



ous dialogue with them. Hii- , , • , 

, , I'cri/ old m ttir \atire Amera 

man thoughts and feelings are ,, , . , 

, , . , , can irorlancir !.s the conne- 

clo.selv intertwined with the ■ , , 

... . ttnn that the earth is vital. 

processesof the univer.se, and 

, , , . . that there IS a. spiritual (hmen- 

the orderlv and mvsterious . , 

, . ■ , , , SKUi to It. a (/imension in 

designs are celebrated tlirough , , , 

, • , ir/nc/i man rn/hthj exists. It 

rituals anc ceremonies. Klders 

, , ... , . follows loqicalhi that there arc 

are deeplv respected for their . 

. , ' . ... ,, ethical impi’ratires in this 

wisdom, which is traditionaliv 
1 1-1 1 matter. 

shared with others orallv 

' —N. Scott Moniada\-, 

through meaningful stones. 

, “A hirst .American 

Indigenous people realize 

, , , *, , Views Ills band 

they need to kill plants and 

animals to live and offer sa- 
cred gifts .such as corn, cedar, or tobacco in return. 'I'liesf people try 
to live their ethic of harmony with the rest of creation on a daily 
hasi.s. I’eople holding this ethic usually belic've humans should treat 
all of nature as their kin— with respect and gratitude. 

Animal liberation and riglit.s. Animal liberation has been 
developed iirimariiy by Peter Singer, who advances the idea that 
because certain individual animals are capable of feeling pain, any 
act that causes their pain ami suffering is wrong. Kighls-base<l ethi- 
cal views have been developed primarily by Tom Regan, who advo- 
cates assigning certain moral rights to individual animals and con- 
demning any act that violates these rights. In other words, animals 
are consider d moral objects. 

The idea of liberating animals from mistreatment is a historical 
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ontj;r«i\vtii of the liheratifjn of slaves ami women iVom oppression. 
Tlie desire to extend moral rights to nonluimans is an extension of 
the idea of assigning rights to all people. The ethies of lilu-ration and 



rights are related, hut there are s 
beliefs and values. 

Singer outlined his thoughts 
Liberation, lie believes in ininin 



Animal liberation trill re- 
(juirei/rettter altruism on the 
part of mank ind than am/ 
other liberation movement . 
sinee animals are ineapable 
of detnandim/ it for them- 
selves. or oj protestuu/ 
ai/ainst their e.xploitation In/ 
votes, demonstrations, or 
bombs. 

— IVter Singer, Animal 
Liberation 



oine dillerenees tn the underlying 

on liberation in his hook Animal 
li/.ing pain and di.seoinfort for cer- 
tain animals. It an animal is 
considered to feel pain (sen- 
tience), it should he given 
moral consideration. Deter- 
mining which animals feel the 
most [lain is critical to this de- 
cision. When conllicts arise in 
deciding which animals to pro- 
tect, the right and good deci- 
sion is basetl on the action that 
creates the most happiness for 
all concerned. Kven though he 
does not think animals possess 
moral rights, he believes hu- 



/ have myued that if humans 
hat 'e rii/hts. so do mani/ ani- 
mals. . . . I have an/ued for 
n ‘hat appt 'ors to be the most 
promisiny line ofaryument 
fore.vplaininy human riyhts. 
the viva ' that u '<■ have inher- 
ent value and that this van 
'■ationally be e.\ tended to 
animals of .some kinds. 

• 'rom Kegan. ".Animal 
Rights, i luman Wrongs" 



mans have moral duties to sen- 
tient animals, lie believes it is 
wrong to iliscriminate against 
animals because ol their par- 
ticular siiecies. In other wonls, 
the human animal sIkhiUI not 
claim aiiv privilege not granteil 
also to a nonhuman animal. 
Ihieiiual treatment based on 
species is calli'd .s/ieeiesism. a 
concept used similarly to the 
iileas of racism and sexism. 

Regan thinks animal rights 
should he protected through 



political pro<-esM’.s. education, and llu- public media, liis book The 
(use ftir Animal A’it/hts calls loi‘ asking deep and probing ip lest ions 
about moralitv. lie bi'lie\es nonhuman animals and humans Inne 
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equal iiihercnl value, but he isn't .sure about the .status of rocks, 
rivers, or trees. If society would fully adopt animal liberation or 
ri^hls values, our life.st vies would have to chan^esi^niUcantly. People 
holding this ethic usualK' believe that nonluiiuan animals should be 
j)nilecled from the abuses iuan\' societies accept as ethical practices, 
such as hunting. Ilshiug. trapiiiug. and raising most animals for food 
on mass scales. 

Radical ecoactivi.sm. 'i’he term mf//cr//is derived from a Latin 
word meaning I'oot. Any actions that get at the root of an ecological 
problem c(»uld be described as ratlical. I5ecau.se some actions are 
nntre violent than others, this ethic is characterized by more extreme 
measures designed to promote change. Peter C. List categorizes 
ecological movements such as {’.reenpeace. The Sea Sheiiherd Soci- 
ety. I'.arth hirst!. 'I'he 1‘iarth Libei atioii Pront, and the actions of the 
late ITlward Abbey among others as radical. .Although <»ther ethics 

promote social change, the ac- _ 

tions of these groups are often 

more diiect ami aggressixe. Scnlimcnt without action is 

People sneh as .Ahhev. Peter the ruinofthc souL (hw hrarc 

Berg. David Foreman, and " thousand 

Paul Watson eotiie elosesl to hooks. 
holding and advocating this — Lduaitl .\hhe> , . I 

r- I 'oicc ( 'ri/iiuj in the 

Perhaps all of them would B /4/(7v/c.s.v 

agree willi Thoreaii. who 
wrote. - If . . . the machine of 

government is of such a na- iirtion hccaiisc wc arc prinni- 

liire that it re<|uires \ou to be >^><>hratcd in/ opposition 

the agent of in.justiee to an- nuthoriti,. . . . hut hccuusc 

Ollier, then. I say. lueak flu‘ the 

lau." ■ In tiiis ease, the "other ' hcauty. wisdiun. and ahnn- 
inclmles animals, plants, and ^hinccofthis lirhu/ pianef. 
wlnde ecosystems. Taelics —Da\ id i-oi email, f D//- 

n.sed In r.idieal eeoaclivists .frs.d.ui^ ,d'an /uo-lVarnor 



range from disrupt i\e. nom io- '* 

Iciil eivil <lis(ibedji‘iice (e.g.. demonstrating or bowoltiiig olfeiisi\(* 
prodm ts) to more aggiesv|\c methods (e.g., divst roving road ecpiip- 
ineiit. pulling out land surves sl;ikrs. spiking trees selusluled to he 
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Perspectives on Human and Nonhuman Nature; 
A Continuum of Environmental Ethic Types 

Human-Centered Worldview 

As a person who is superior to nature, what can it do for me 
and how can 1 best conirol it? 



Wise Use Movement— Humans should fiave access to all natural 
areas because private property rights should take priority over 
public piof rerly r.ghls (Some philosophers do not consider this to 
be on onvironmontol ethic.) 

T 

Social Ecology and Justice— Humons should redesign social and 
polilical systems lo help understand and address serious ecologi- 
cal prcjblems. 

▼ 

Ecofeminism— Humans should address Ihe unequol stotus and 
oppression of v/ornen fo understand better how pcjtrrarchai soci- 
eties hove tfoalod nature in similor ways 

T 

Stewardship/Conservation/Ecomanogemenl— Humons should 
take responsibility for protecting ecosystems ond thou inhabit- 
ants so they con continue to be- montjcKvi tc-r socif-ty s benefit 

T 

Leopold's Ecological Conscience or Land As Community— Hu- 
mans should use ecological knowledge tr> develop on f*lhir. <jf 
rospeci and love m coring for nolurcjl romrnuniiif;s 



limlHTftl). 'ITif moir violent tar-tics are known as monkvii-UTVurhiiui, 
ccoonurchi/, or cvotutu'. Il is true that l-.S. history records many 
instar.ees of actiu}; tjii ethical principles lo hrinj; ahoul .soeial and 
jiolilical reform. The lloston Tea 1’: Iv is just mu- example.” When 
leaching ahmil ecoaetivism. however, erlncalors should point ont 
llial nianv of these acts arc unlawful and can eml in violencrv 
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Schweitzer's Reverence for Life— Humans should treat all organ- 
isms v/ilh deep respect, and if they must take a life, they should 
c omficnsote for this loss in some way 

T 

Deep Ecology/Bioregionalism— Humans should live simply to hove 
a minimal impact on other Earth dwellers (which have value 
cipoit from their use by people) becouse all the planet 's inhabit - 
onts deserve to reach self reoli/ot ion 

T 

Traditional or Indigenous — Humans should take doily responsibility 
for living in harmony and reciprocity with other scored inhabitants 
of a nurturing and life-giving Moil'.er Earth 

▼ 

Animal Welfare/Rights— Humans should not harm other animals 
capable of feeling poii'r by performing experiments, killing them 
for <iport. or raising them for food Also, they should treat other 
animals as though they have the same rights os humans 

▼ 

Radical Ecoactivism-lf .locessary. humans may use extreme 
measures, which do not injure other humans, to prevent individu 
als frcrm tujrmmg nature, oven if tho tarriics are illegal. 

▼ 

Earth-Centered Worldview 

As a person sharing equal status with the rest of nature, 
how con 1 respect it? 



What It Means 

'riu'.sc cnvirunim'iitai ctluc.s, althnii^li ani»i*ai ing in tliffcmU fat- 
I'Koric's. shal l' .seme ovi'ilappinK lu’lii-’ls. allihulcs. values, arui priii- 
( i|)les. They are haseii primai'ily mi tlie \vritiii}(s and activities of 
individuals tir j>i(»ups of people who have proiuoled llieiu. "I'hey s]ian 
ihetiuman-centeivd/Kai'th-centeredcoulimimn.Theyaiepreseuled 
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hon* to the ivadcr an overview ol'some ol'lhe basic ethies lielcl by 
peoj)le i(lenlifyinj> with each. 

lleeause of this wide range of enviromnenlai etliies. it is not 
always ail eas>' process simply to liefine one's single position. People 
can be eeleclic and eluxise beliefs, altitudes, values, and princijdes 
from several. If educators trvdy believe in e.\[)osing students to a 
range of elide alternatives, lhe.se de.seriplions provide a starting 
jilace. 
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What Is Environmental Values and 
Ethics Education? 



Only the choices and tastes and fudymerjts of healthy human 
heinys will tell us much about what is good for the human 
species in the long run. 

— Aliiiihain H. Maslow, 
Toward a Psychology of licing 

'I’Ik' field of values and moral edueation has been established in 
the literature and in some sehools sinee before the turn of the een- 
tuiT. It has always been eontroversial but eonsidered essential to the 
development of youtli. Within the broad field of values and moral 
edueation lies Karth-eeiitered values edueation. This chapter e.xam- 
ines the historical context for vaku's edueation, e.xplores u.seful tcaeh- 
inj; stratej^ies for developing an environmental ethic, and discusses 
problems and promises in implementing the.se strategies. 

Values and Ethics Education 

Terminology can be confusing because different people assign 
different meanings to many words, l•■ol• purposes ol this hook, five 
kev terms must he di'fined; facts, beliefs, attitudes, values, and prin- 
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F<icts arc pieces of information that ha\e objective reality; for 
example, it is fact that some apples are red. person may claim 
.soincthinj’ is factual, hut the truth of the .statement must he te.stcd to 
determine its accuracy. Information is a collection of facts. 

A /»e//<y’is the conviction of the reality of some phenomenon, 
u.suaily based on an examination of facts. h\)r e.xample, I believe 
water is made upof hydroi;en and ox»ten. Helielscan hechallenj^ed, 
depending (»n the accuracy or c«imprehensivene.ss of the facts con- 
sidered- A collection of related beliefs about a topic make up a belief 
system. 

Atlitiuk'S \\\Q ideas used to evaluate something, either positively 
(for example, recy cling glass and aluminum is gooii for the environ- 
ment) or negatively (for example, litter along the roadside is ugl\ ). 
Attitudes may or may not be reflected in a persc)n‘s behavior. 
collection of related attitudes about a lo])ic make.s up an altitudinal 
system. 

\'altn'S are ideas about the worthiness of objects or activities. 
\'ahies usually develop ovei‘ a relatively long period of time. 'I'hey 
tend to guide behavior and serve either as a means of reaching an 
end (in.strumeutal value) or as an end in Ihem.selves (terminal value), 
i-'or example, an ..strumental value, driving a high gas mileage ear. 
is a way to achieve a terminal value— saving money or fuel. \'alues 
can be arrived at after eritieally thinking about alternative responses 
and their eon.set|uenees if acted u|)on. Some values are haiulod down 
from one generation to the next and are simply aeeepted. A value is 
rellected in a consistent behavioral pattern over time. ,\ eolleetion of 
related values makes up a value system. \'alues can also de-seribe 
eertain ebaraeler traits that have long been eousidereil worthwhile 
(virtues). \’ahies siieh a.s respect, re.sponsihilily. eoin]ia.ssion. loyalty, 
loleraiiee. o|)en-mituiedne.ss, and others form the basis of a move- 
ment called character cduvation. Difficulties arise when there is 
ilisagreement abtjiit the specific liehaviors that constitute each trait. 
Problems also arise when two or more values eonlliel with one 
another, making it difficult to decide whieli to act on. According to 
Thomas I-ickona. values are of two kinds. Noiimoral values expre.ss 
what We want orlike to do ( preferences), stieli as listening to elassieal 
miisie or reading a mnel. .Moral values tell us what we ought to do. 
siieh as acting honestly, responsibly, or fairly loward others.' 





: . 

/’riiwiph’s w\ v nilt-s nr Klniuhu ds I’nr dofiding linw In nrdnr cnn- 
flicling values (e.g.. il a person values ail living things ami a sanitary 
kilelien, ami a mekrnueh isdisei'veretl tliei e.what rulesur slaruiards 
shnulil appl> in cleeiding what to tin with the enekrnaeh.-'). I’rineiples 
that sort nut how to aet when values ennfliet ean he ealleti prinrili/.- 
ilig prineiples. 

How do these elements -iaets, heliefs. attitudes, values, and pri- 
orili/ing prineiiiles— relate to an environmental ethieV When all (i\e 
elenienls are ennsidered in personal lifestyle or eonnnunily ehoiees. 
opportunities Ibr reaehing ethieal deeisinus inerease. .-\eetirding In 
Timothy Heatley. 

Idlneal land use takes existing personal values as an in]mt to 
making ethieal jiidgmeuls; laiul-use elides is the hroadt'r eon- 
eern of making moral ehoiees. applying ethieal standards and 
prineiples to speeilie laiui-use tlilenimas. and detending these 
moral judgments. ■ 

Tile following tliagrain summarizes the relationships among the.se 
ke>‘ terms. 

M.-jo/ 1 (V tr. (Intf'm otion) j 
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Throuslioiit histuiy. .soi-iflifS have been concc’i ncd about tlu* val- 
ues aiul morals of their people. Before formal institutions sueh as 
schools and ehurehes were established, most youth leariK'd the nee- 
essary \alues and morals from their families and communities. As 
societies became more structured, this role was shared by leaehers 
and deixv. Tliis ha.s always lieen eonsidered a responsibilitv of the 
school because values and morals are so imiK)rtani in allowing |X‘Oi)le 
to live together eompaliblv. Because of the importance placed on 
cultural, .societal, and personal values, controversy frequently arises 
around what roles .schools (especially public .schools) should play in 
addre.ssing values ciuestions. 

\’aliK*s are human tendencies to act preferentially for one kind of 
object or objective over another.’ Acting on values can involve vari- 
ous levels of conceptual thinking— from almost none to a great deal. 
.Action can also involve feelings of different intensities. In other 
words, people can he veiy eonseious of the rational ba.ses on whic h 
they behave or barely conscious of the underlying reasons for llieir 
actions. 

Moral values relate to principles of right and wrong behavior or 
good iiiui bad character. A moral ehoiee usually considers the imi)act 
of an action on self or others and judges the action according to a 
.standard or set of standards.’ 

A belief refers to what people think the world is like, and a value 
refers to the guiding principles hehiiul what is moral, desirable, or 
just. Miebaei .1. Cadulo defines an attitude as "a relatively enduring 
organization ol beliels around an object or situation predisiiosing 
one to respond in some maniier.” Cadiito hclieve.s an adult ha.s 
thousands of !)eliefs. fewc-r altitude.s. and only do/eiis of values. 
Beliefs, altitudes, and values ai e organized by the brain within eon- 
ee]rtiial categories that lediiee their eomphwity, which means this is 
all inueh simpler than it sc'cms. ’ 

Hunter Lewis developed a framework forde.seribing how weehoo.se 
and develop emr values. He propo.scd tlial six different shies of 
thinking induenee our ethical decisions; ainhority, logic, .sense e.xpe- 
ricnee, (’motion, iiituilion. and .science. Ii helps to know the source.s 
ol onr values it we want to modify or replace them with different 
ones.' 

I bmard Kirsehenbauin combines the terms /Y////c'.s (Y///<v///f;//an<i 
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moral education ;iiul defines it as "the conscious attenij^t to helji 
others ac(|uire the knowledge, skills, attitudes and values that eon- 
trilnitc to more personally satisfying and socially constructive lives. " 

lie describes four major movements in the overall field of values 
education. Tlie first, values realisation, consists of a variety of ap- 
luoaches designed to help individuals determine, recognize, imple- 
ment. and act upon their Mfc values. Values realisation, a term 
.Sidney 15. Simon coined in 19H0, grew out of an earlier movement— 
values elarijleation. In this ap[)roach, the teacher facilittttes the 
proce.ss of value formation instead of impf)sing specific values on 
students. This method is e.specially appropriate when di.scu.ssing 
values dealing with personal preferences within the context of a 
ilivcrse set of socially acceptahle values. 

I'he .second mowment is character education. Its ma jor goal is to 
instill traditional values that promote virtuous and re.sponsihle con- 
duct. Respect, reverence, compassion, .self-discipline, and loyalty 
are examples of values to he nurtured in students. 

Another categon,' is citizenship education, which focuses on teach- 
ing civic values— tliose values neccssaiy to support the maintenance 
of a participatory or representative democracy. I’romoting the public 
good, individual rights, and justice are e.xamples of basic values 
operating within a countiy's political and legal .systems. 

Moral edueation 'K the fourth categoiy described by Kirschenhaum. 
It is designed to teach the nece.ssaiy beliefs, attitudes, and values to 
become a good, fair, or kind person. Proponents of this movement 
teach students about the moral traditions, processes of moral rea- 
soning, and values such as compassion and altruism in .society. 

Prom the.se brief de.scriplions, it is difficult to draw sharp distinc- 
tions among all the approaches, but they do vaiy in several impor- 
tant philosophical beliefs and practices, 'lho.se movements are af- 
fected by the .sociological, philosophical, and historical forces that 
shaped them. There are two important points to remember: histori- 
cally, the teaching of values and morality was a significant reason for 
establishing educational institutions in the first place, and there is 
and always has been a broad range of opinion about how the process 
should he carried out. 

Kirschenhaum favors the integration of .several approaches. He 
advocates a comprehensive approach to values and moral education 
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and suggests methods, strategies, leehnitiiies. and aelivities in his 
hook !00 Ways lo Enhance I 'alncs and Morality in Schools and 
Youth Sc/thu/s. This hook takes the same seleetive approach, but tlie 
focus has t)een narrowed to em ironmental ethics (there is more to 
come on this topic later in the chapter).^ 

Kevin Ryan, in an article in the Ehi Delta Kayyan, outlined five 
a[)proaches to teaching about \ alues. lie labeled them "the Five ITs"; 

1. Teaching hy exainyle 'x's modeling good behavior. If teach- 
ers think recycling glass and aluminum will save energy 
and subsequently protect the environment, they should set 
the e.Kample by doing this them.selvesat tioine and in .school. 

'2. 'i'eaching by exylanation involves conveying important in- 
formation about value formation and encouraging discus- 
sions about issues, rules, rights, and res])onsibilities. Kx- 
plaining how iiulustrial and anttjinotive emissi(ms can re- 
sult in aci(.l precijiitation in distant places illustrates this 
approach. 

;y ’l eaching by exhortation i.s the urging of certain moral 
directions. Ryan cautions that educators should use this 
approach siuuingly and tuner stray far from e.xphniatirtn. 
H.xhortation is controversial hecau.se if a teacher tries to 
pnnnote :i value tlnit is not tigreed upon b\ the imijority of 
the conunimity. people may become upset and label e.xhor- 
tation as indoctrinatitm or brainwtishing. 

■I. Creating an eneironmcnl means encouraging respectiul 
behavior and striving for high .standanN ol human commu- 
nication. Iwiucators recogni/e that free expression and ra- 
tiomil decisions are more likely to occur in communities of 
ctuing, civil individuals. This approach advocates creating 
a mor:i! climate in which fairne.ss and open di.scu.ssioii oi 
ethical (piestioiis are the norms. When safe letu iiing com- 
munities are established, values may be freely discu.ssed 
and sometimes acted upon. \\ bile still respecting individual 
minority values. 

Providing exycrience involves participating in meaningful 
activities that encourage feelings of competence and self- 
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cstfc'in. I’ooplo who perform nuMninj;fiilsL‘iTucs lo Ihc com- 
munity such as i^lanting trees or feedinj^ birds often feel 
connected to something larger than themselves. They also 
.see more clearly the links between their expressed values and 
their actions, especially if these actions are Ireelv chosen 
because they are prized.” 

Cadulo outlined several valuing strategies that have been used in 
environmental values education. Selected fordisctission in this book 
are inculcation, values clarification, values analysis, moral develop- 
ment. action (service) learning, and eonfiuent education. Cadulo 
also lists lai.sse/.-faire and hebavior modification as .separate .strate- 
gies, but these will not be discu.ssed here. Caduto admits that since 
lais.sez-faire is strictly a “hands off" policy, it is not considered a 
moral education strategy. lk’havu)r modification techni(|ues could 
be a contributing aspect of the inculcation approach and will not Ik* 
treated .separately here."’ 

Values Education Strategies 

Inculcation. This strategy, etpiivalent to exhortation as used hv 
Ryan, involves attempts to change the values of others in eho.sen 
directions. Methods include “moralizing" lectures, .selected moilel- 
ing, positive and negative reinforcement (behavior modification), 
and otlier teehniipies that de.seribe or stnieture right and wrong 
behavior as pre.serihod by the individual teacher, program, or eur- 
rieulum. Inculcation can .safely take place in .situations wliere the 
.school and comimmity ha\e agreed upon a set of \'ahies they want 
stiulents to hold and practice. This approach stops short of methods 
called brainwashing or indoctrinating, which occur under more au- 
thoritarian conditions. Students who are hrainwashed or indoctri- 
nated have no freedom to consider alternatives to what has been 
mandated as right or wrong." 

Value.s elarifiealion. This strategy involves a variety of strue* 
tilled activities that allow the learner to consider three aspects of the 
valuing proee.ss: (1 ) choosing freely from alternalives after tlioiiglil- 
fu! consideration of the conseiineiucs, (2) prizing and eherisliing the 
choice and publicly affirming it. and (S) acting in a repeated pattern 
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in life situations. Tins stratej'V lias now evolved into a bi oa{ler ap- 
proach known as vcdiu’s rcatimtion. Clarification of values can occur 
aloiij' with inculcation when educators are clear ahout which values 
the students are free to choose and which they must conform to 
heeaiiso of cfimmunity norms 

Values analysis. This stratc}>y involves the application of a 
rational, logical, prohlem-solving method to analyze social issues. 
Relevant facts are gathered, their truth is asse.ssed, and a tentative 
value decision is reached and tested before a final position is taken. 
In .some instances, the value decision is acted upon in the commu- 
nity. This strategy was originall>’ develojicd by social studies educa- 
tors, but other educators have now ad(>|vied these analytical and 
sequential methods." 

Moral development. This .strategy primarily involves theu.se of 
moral dilemma orvalues-problein discussions based on contrived or 
real incidents. The .strategy incoiporates the developmeulal theories 
of Jean Piaget and Lawrence Kohlberg and con.siders how humans 
evolve in their abilities to make inorecoiuple.x moral judgments over 
time." 

Action learning. This strategy involves participating in direct, 
experiential learning through variou." “hands-on" projects. Some- 
times called scn'icc/cdniinff, this strategy often provides a sen ice to 
the community while students learn rec|uired academic knowledge. 
If these projects are iu)t freely chosen and implemented by students, 
they might be considered a form of inculcation impo.scd by the 
teacher." 

ConfiucMit learning. I his .strategy involves the integration of 
cognitive and affective awareness techniques using the sen.ses. It is 
often pre.senled in a democratic, .stiidcnt-dircctcd teaching style. 
I'ixainplcs of outdoor conflucut activities include touching a tree 
while blindfolded, walking in a swamp, or empathizing with animals 
through r(dc playing."’ 

I’iach of lhc.se six values strategics has strengths and wcakiic.s.scs; 
f///should be used in a comprehensive values education program. In 
many cases, they recniire different teaching styles, which in turn 
corrc.spond to different learning .styles of the students, 
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Bruce K. Matlhews iitui Cheryl K. Riley eonipleled an extensive 
study In identify effective outdonr ethics education. Althnuj;li out- 
door ethics is concerned, in part, with the well-being of nature, it is 
also obligated to consider people and their outdoor activities. 
Matthews and Riley examine the research in the hroad area of values 
education and ctmclude that behavioral change resultic.g from val- 
ues education can he attributed to 

• the nurturing of certain behaviors in families, neighborhoods, 
and communities: 

• teachers who serve as helpful guides rather than as 
authoritarians; 

• groups that make decisions through consensus and help de- 
velop their own norms ami codes of moral behavior; 

• peer teaching, counseling, and support; 

• responsible service and action strategies in the community.’ 

The.se tuulings encourage teachers to pursue ongoing compre- 
hensive values education programs after building su|)i)ortive learn- 
ing communities ami communicating their plans to the larger com- 
munity. 

Lickona also examined the formal research in values education, 
lie eritici/ed the validity of most current re.search but noted a few 
promising cm jnrical studies. Me cited one five-year slmly carried out 
in six elementary .schools (grades K-4) byC’alifornia’s C'hild Develop- 
ment Project. Re.search designers posed iheriuestion; "Does a multi- 
faceted values program, begun in Kindergarten ami su.stained through 
a chikl's eleinetitaiy school years, make a measurable and lasting 
difference in a child's moral thinking, attitudes, aiul beluo ior? 

Significant differences between the control and ex[K'rimental 
groni)s emerged in fo\ir areas. Children in the values education 
program 

1. showed more spontaneous acts of helping, cooperating, 
caring, and encouraging others in the ela.ssroom; 

2. showed more concern toward others on the playground, 
Init were not less assertive than the control group; 










paid more attention to the needs of all parties, were less 
likely to propose ag};rossive solutions, and came up with 
more alternative plans in rcsolvinj’ hypothetical eonlliels; 

were more committed to democratic \aliies sucli as the 
belief that all {’l oiip ineinhers liave a right to participate in 
decision-making activities.*'' 

.Ml of these gains were achieved without sacrificing other more 
traditional academic goals. 

I.ickona's fiiulings agree with the conclusit)Us of Matthews and 
Riley in supporting comprehensive or multifaceted values education 
programs in supportive and caring communities over time. 

Harold R. Hungerford, Trudi Volk, and their graduate sluilenls 
at Southern Illinois University have ctmducted one of the most 
significant, longitudinal, and empirical lines of research related to 
jiositive and responsible envirt)mnental action. Over a period of 
years, they have invo.stigaled the goals, guidelines, and critical eom- 
|)onents for developing effective environmental education curricula 
leading to responsible cili/eiiship behavior in students. Their most 
valuable eontrihution for helping students form environmental val- 
ues and ethics is a skills-dcvelopment curriculum model for in esti- 
gating and evaluating environmental issues. Further referenee to 
Hungerford's model can he found later in this chapter. '" 

Teaching Environmental Values 

.\n important question eurretUly being debated among outdoor 
and environmental educators is whether leaehers sliould advocate 
specifie values promoting ecosystem sustainability and responsible 
heliaviors in their students ur simply present valid anil accurate 
information so students can form their own eonelusions. The answer 
relates closely to the role of action learning projects in the program. 
Some critics believe values should not he acted upon under the 
auspices of tlie .school, while others think they should he. According 
to this hook’s definition of a value, action must ho an integral part of 
values education. 

Action projects should always be guided by a set of underlying 
beliefs, attitudes, and values. Ihivimnmental advocacy involves sup- 
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portinj> projt'dK that give wild natiiri' higli priority. 'I'caclitTS wlio 
valm* lu'allhy stivanis and foiv.st.s should express thi.s and t'xplain 
how thoy roaclu'd their belief. I'hi.'^ behavior provides a positive role 
model tostudeiils. Ifstudenls then want to protect a stream sai|uatic 
life from j’a.soline and oil runoff from a i;ervice station, they may 
eboo.se to take corrective action. If they value wildlife, they may 
choose to plant trees in a park to attract animals. At the same time, 
teachers should al.so encourage and suppcji t the expression of alter- 
native value perspectives. Teachers can be strong advocates for na- 
ture and still provide a safe community climate for di.scussing and 
acting upon different views. The precedent has already been set by 
values programs that inculcate communities’ [lositions on .AIO.S 
awareness, antismoking and substance abuse campaigns, nonvio- 
lent conflict resolution, healthv eating habits, physical fitness, and 
racial equality. 

Having comiminity support for introducing controversial topics 
into .school programs is essential. When board policies encourage 
di.scu.ssion, debate, and action based on agreed-upon values, teach- 
ers can help students <levelop environmental ethics with less diffi- 
culty. This kind of support can al.so clarify the apjiropriate i.ssues to 
introduce at various grade levels. I'ew people, for example, would 
su])iK)rt the .study of the emotional and complex i.ssue of sport hunt- 
ing at the first-grade level. 

.According to Krich I.oewy, a profe.ssor of bioetincs at the Univer- 
sity of California at Davis, people must be empowered to think 
through questions of right and wrong so they can arrive at their own 
an.swers. Hducational problems arise in rlemocratic societies when 
[)eopIe have different views on what (juestions to ask and what 
answers to accept. C’ontroversy in public education results when 
[H'ople cannot agree fm the meaning of knowledge. Some view knowl- 
edge as value free and important only when u.sed to answer a specific 
(juestion. Others view knowledge as value laden atul only significant 
when good knowledge is used to answer a question. 

I.oewy thinks the only way to deal effectively with ethical cpie.s- 
tions is to create a mature .society capable of deliberating answers 
and making decisions democratically. He believes three conditiotis 
are necessary for democratic decision making: (1) a willingness to 
listen and debate while respecting dilierent opinions, (2) an eco- 
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nomic democracy in which hunj-iT and homeless people do not 
constitute an underclass, and (3) an educational democracy in which 
everytine has the ability to pursue certain ideas, by I,oewy's reckon- 
ing. people cannot make ethical choices without all three eleinenis.-* 

Controversies can arise when connnunities disagree about what is 
factual, what methodologies are best for student learning, or what 
beliefs, attitudes, and values should be retlected in the curriculum. 
For example: 

• When a eommunity cannot decide on answers to questions 
related to global climate change such as. Does it exist and if .so 
liow is it ean.sedV or What should he done about it? the puhtie 
school cin ricuium can become controversial. 

• When a <’oinmnnily cannot decide whether or not students 
shovdd become involved in eilizen-aetion inojects to protect or 
improve the environment, this method of instruction can be- 
come eonlrover.sial. 

• When a eommunity cannot agree on key beliefs, attitudes, and 
values, .schools tend to avoid dealing with important environ- 
mental issues. 

• When a eommnnily cannot decide on values regarding natural 
environments that are eontesled by the power structure in the 
eommunity. teachers are often aeeu.sed of indoctrinating or 
brainwashing .students (on the other hand, when public .school 
cducatois attempt to inculcate environmental values that are 
accepted by the power .strnetnre in the comnumily, they may he 
evaluated as good teachers and encouraged). 

. .)od teachers are usually able to di.stinguish the accepted value.s 
from the contested values and challenge students of appropriate 
ages and developmental levels U) examine critically the values at the 
intersection of these two opjmsing poles. One test for indoctrination 
is to ask the question: ‘‘Is it possible for a student to freely expre.ss a 
value different from one held by the teacher?" If the an.swer is yes, 
indoctrination has not occurred. 

Milton McClaren suggests inventing a new word. vUncatimi. to 
describe the interplay of factors in choosing what is right, good, 
valuable, worthy of obligation or duty, or de.serving of rights. The 
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pi'ocoss of valiiiii)’ ((iccidiiif; what aas wr)iih) cliffc'rs Irnin tin* imiro 
fompli'X proix-ssof cthivatiiig (com billing ft’t'lings. Ix'licl's, allilnck's. 
and valvK’s and prioritizing them according to certain principles 
before making choices). When students begin w:tli a [irolilem or 
is.sue involving choices affecting the environment (and ail choices 
do) and tiiink critically about ethical solutions, they areethicating. •' 

The “Ethicating” Process 

The ethicating jirocess begins when one is presented with a jiroh- 
lem to .solve that involves making an ethical choic“ among various 
courses of action. 'iTie process proceeds through the following steps: 

1. .select accurate and relevant facts {infurination): 

2 . create or .select knowletlge relative.to the [irohlem; 

u.se that knowledge to decide what should he done, wtiy it 
should he done, how it .sliould he done, and when it should he 
done; 

•t. filti'r this knowledge through per.soual ami societal heliels. atti- 
tudes, values, and prioritizing principles; 

,'i. make a decision whether or not to act— an ethical choice. 

,Some people may he concerned that teachers will advocate prima- 
rily human-centered values: others may worry that teachers will 
advocate luirth-centered values. Teachers who provide a safe learn- 
ing community, regardle.ss of their worldviews on nature, can allow 
diverse beliefs, attitudes, and values to he expressed. 

The action learning component of values education has caused 
considerable eontrover.sy. Critics a.s.sert that community action trans- 
lates to student activism, wiiich is considered an inappropriate role 
for public education. Vet. people often criticize students for being 
uninterested in j)olitics and community issues. I‘roponents assert 
that action learning translates into responsible citizenship, which 
they consider a desirable educational goal in a democracy. How can 
the action component mean such radically different things to iliffer- 
ent people? This conflict must be re.solved before a teacher can teel 
confident about helping students develop an environmental ethic. 
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In llu'ir book lutrironnwiUal h-oNctn S()lrimi. Usa A. bardwcll. 
Martlia C'. iMonroc. ami MaiHanM T. 'I'uclnr analy/o Ibiii' imxii'ls lb|- 
acliu}; on ntivironmeiUal valiR’s. Tlie aiitliors naniL' each inodrl alU’r 
its major spokesperson: ilarolti nnngerl'ord, William I-'. Hammond, 
Bill Stapp, or Ian Robultom. Kaeh model aims lo empower learners 
to solve problems in their own eomnuinities aiul enables students to 
};et o\it of the indoor elassroom and liecome involved in the outdoor 
elassroom. The desijtners of all four approaehes hope to prepare 
students for a lifetimeof eomnumity iinolvement in demoeralie and 
eivie actions, 'i'iiey urge eareful investigation of loeal proble-is and 
pursuit oftho.se issues that have meaning and reU'vanee to students. 
They agree on the value oi interdisciplinary a|>proaehes to problem 
solving. They al.so reeogni/.i' the importance of teacher education 
programs in preparing educators for this difficult and rewarding 
task. 

lh)wever. the four models diller abotit the best way to inipleinent 
action. Kaeh makes different assum|itions about teaching and learn- 
ing. Their develo|)ers differ about the amount of structure to provide 
student.s. whether or not to teach needed investigation skills i>efore 
the loeal action begins, and the role the teacher plays in the jimce.ss. 
Hungerford's model provides the most structure in .systematically 
pr<)gressing through an i.ssue-investigation process, employing sci- 
entific methods and logical approaches todecision makingaiul pi .h- 
lem .solution. Kohotfom advocates a more open-ended approach to 
action learning in •vliich the investigation lends more influence to 
the unfolding structure and direction of the actions. Stapp's and 
Hammond s approaches assume miildle-gromul positions. These 
ditlerences are to be expected because they reflect different educa- 
tional |)hilo.sophies. Diverse philo.sophies also e.xist among educa- 
tors. Kven though it is tempting to recommend one type of action 
approach over another, in reality, educators will u.se models that fit 
their sftidents and their communities— both lUiilo.sophically and in 
terms t>f desired competencies.-^' 

What the Critics Say 

A small group ol vocal critics opposes student involvement in 
environmental action learning in the public school .setting. The [iri- 
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inaiy r«li' of public educators, iiccordiii}; to these observers, is to 
provide accurate and reliable knowledge to stuilents about the envi- 
ronment. but to avoid the action compi)nent. 'I'ltey oppose students 
trying to solve [iroblems related to human interactions witli nature 
and also o)ipose introducing strong opinions about the role humans 
play in preserv ing or degrading the environment. '1‘his group is less 
convinced or denies that Immans are to blame for changes in nature 
such as global warming. They often <d)ject to nonhuman interests 
lieing placed on an ecpial level with human interests in decision- 
making situations. For many of these critics, economic values rank 
high, and if a conllict c.vists between preserving jobs for humans and 
preserving a form of nonhuman nature, human Jobs usually prevail. 

In Arc l’>( IhtiUiim} /uu'ironmcntdl Liicracij: A Rcporl hit the 
hulcpcndcnt l'(tmtnisston on luicironincntal I-Aliication, the com- 
mission notes the lack of consensus tm the meaning oU’nriroiinicn- 
t(illi/ rcsp<>nsihlc hcharior. They are concerned with the inade(|uale 
treatment of .scientific information, economics, and risk analysis in 
upper-level instructional materials, ha.sed on a content (‘valuation of 
.selected K-12 teaching resources, the commission made .several rec- 
ommendations: 

• 'I'he primary emphasis should be placed on the ac<|uisition 
of knowledge. 

• l.ower elementary students should begin the .study of .sci- 
ence with the natural world. 

• Knviromnental education aould be taught as an tip[)cr- 
level. multidisciplinary capstone course so that students can 
integrate knowledge from the disciplines learned at lower 
levels. 

• Professional scientific and educational organizations shotdd 
recommend educalitmal materials after sub.stanlive review. 

• Knvironmental science testhook pid)li.shers should evaluate 
their iH'er review |)rocess. 

• .Scientists, economists, and other e-Njicrts. along with par- 
ents and teachers, should .select environmental education 
materials at state and local levels. 

• Teachers need sub.stantive preparation in .science, econom- 
ics, and mathematics to teach environmental education. '' 
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Tlu’ c'oiniuissioii stii)n};ly jHivniatc's usinj; llio miuioors for iii- 
.sliiiction and nignicUTin}; a sUnvardsliip I'thii’ in child ivn as appru- 
pi'iatc };oals t'ur education. However, it expresses coiu'ern for "atlvo- 
eacy creepinj; into K*I2 cnrriculiim," "hraiiuvashed" children, and 
eriuilinj; ecoaetivists. '• 

The conmiission reco^ni/es the role of the .school in proir.otin>; 
K<)od behavior toward humans and nature, Inil does not believe 
scljools should promote a particular point of view. <'nconraj;e politi- 
cal advoi’acy, or permit environmental activism by students, 'i'lie 
report also stales teachers should challenj'e students to think criti- 
cally about controversial environmental issues. The report does not 
explain how a stewardship ethic can be en};emlered without huil.linj; 
nat\ire advocacy, critiia! ihinkinj;. and ecoaclivism components into 
the eurrieulum. 

What would happen if a j;roup of students, after exlmisive study of 
an issue, wanted to write letters to the city council or s[ieak at a 
public meetiu}; to criticizi' a decision to develop the last woodlot in 
town? Would the students* decision (arrived at after anal\/inj’ and 
thinking critically about the facts) to in-come involved (advocacy 
l>ased oil their stewardship ethic) be considerai ecoaclivism or a 
civic responsibility? The commi.ssion needs to address these (pies- 
tions if it intends to influence etlucatioual practice. 

In smninary, critics charge that contemporary enviroumental in- 
struction lends to contain factual errors and omi.ssions. provide 
inade(]uate grounding in science and economics. cnc(»urage student 
pessimism and alarmist reactions, and einpliasize political a{ivocacv 
aiul action at the expense of knowleilge and uudcr.stauding. '" 

Instructional Challenges 

Teaching environmental values and ethics presents several chal- 
lenges. Kirsehenbaum suggests “the goal of teaching ethics is to get 
each student to internali/.e a set of ethical lilters ... to be used to 
evaluate ethical i.ssues that arise." ‘ 

Kducators need to develop and continue to refine a set of prin- 
ciples to help them makedifneult ethical choices. Students should be 
encouraged to ask t|uestums such as these: 
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• W'oulii 1 want llu’ saim* sohilinn applied to nie if roles were* 
ri'ver.se'dV (|»rineiple of reei[)roeily) Could 1 aeeept a fine for 
hij^iiway lilterinj; without thinking’ of it as unfair? 

• Wmdd I waul eveiAone in the world to employ this solution or 
follow this example? (priueijile of universality) Is it acceptable 
fi;r eveiy adult in the world to drive a car that j;els low };as 
mileage? 

• is tile rule applied similarly to other imiividuals or groups? 
(prineij)le of eepi. Vre toxic-waste dump sites fairly distrib- 
uted aiming people o> all social classes? 

• Mow would I view the situation if 1 did not have a j'.ersonal 
interest in it? (principle of neutrality) K\en thougli i live in a 
rural area, should i be concerned about pre.seiTing open space 
in meiropolitan areas? 

• What solution would he best for the greatest number? (prin- 
ciple of utility) Should eveiyone be reciuired to recycle alumi- 
num cans to const'i ve metal and energy? 

rliese bve filters or principles can be used to examine each ethical 
issue as it arises. luir example, when contemplating whether or not 
to [lick a certain plant. ap[ily principles of reciprocity, universality. 
e(|uity. neutrality, and utilit\- to see if they inlluence the final deci- 
sion one way or the other. 

In their article "Are We Reaily for Kcological Commandments?" 
I’aul A. Vambert and Caroi> n F. Donow offer suggestions for over- 
coming three problems of teaching environmental ethics. The Hr.st 
|)iobh*m stems from the isolation of academic disciplines and the 
resulting ilifllculties [ihilosophers. p.sychologists, and ecologists have 
in communicating with one anotlu*r. I'he authors suggest that eveiy- 
one should take more liberal arts courses and that interdisciplinary 
research teams .should investigate environmental issues. 'I'his strat- 
<*gy is described as the tiro vultures solution, that is, bringing to- 
gether the sciences and humanities to study environmental Issues, 
and deciding bow tti change people’s behaviors. 

The si'cond [iroblem centers on how the lumian brain proce.sses 
and u.ses information and tbe degree of complexity it can handle. 
Vambert and Monow raise questions about the human capacity to 
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dcmonstraU' coiuvrn for otliiT and spi-cics, now aiul in iho 

I'nturi*. Tlu*y wonder if tin* human brain can fully uiulcrslaiul the 
ratiii Ileal ions of our iiUeractions with the Karth. The solution is to 
provide an educational program that stresses nature's and human 
nature's multiple iuterrelatioushi]is so students emerge with a eom- 
nmnily view of Karth. This broader view helps students see problems 
and jiroeesses more unis'ersall\’ aiui less egt)tistieall\ . 

The third problem deals with how hmnaus view their role in the 
rest of nature, Vamberl and Donow suggest the "Neanderthal prob- 
lem" is a survival mentality of eomiuest over nature, wliieh arose 
long ago. They contend that since our ethical systems originated long 
before we knew much about ecology, ethical and ecological thinking 
are not compatible. 'I'he solution to this problem lies again in educa- 
tion. The challenge is to change .some basic assumptions about our 
place <m Karth. One way of accomplishing this is to teach stiulents l>y 
modeling Karth -centered beha\ iors. This recpiires a set of ecological 
rules or iirinciples to guide human beinn ior. Devising a .set of rules 
as a group project with your students would be a powerful way to 
learn about constructing an enviromnental ethic. " 

.Acting on our \ allies is difficult becau.se we n.sually hold a variety 
of conflicting values and sometimes they all .seem important. We say 
we want to i)i event as much pollution as po.ssible, but we continue to 
drive cars. We sa) that we want natural cycles to continue imder 
healthy conditions and that we should follow the laws of nature, but 
we tolerate [le.sticides and otlier toxic chemicals on our fruits and 
vegetables. 

To live in our "advanced" society, we often find that our ecological 
values conflict with economic, safety, sanitation, convtmience. com- 
fort. pleasure, aesthetic, or eilucational values. I h)W can we live our 
lives and reach the right balance between our needs and the needs of 
nature? I'or exani|)le. it usually costs the consumer imire money 
(economic value) to u.se recycleil paper and other products to con- 
serve trees. I’sing a child's safelv car seat (safely value) contami- 
nates the Karth by adding indu.strial pollution in its inanufacluring 
process. I’utling garbage in plastic bags (sanitation value) prevents 
flies from re]vroducing but u.ses some of the Ivarlh's iioiirenevvable 
materials, iiealiiig the bouse in eold weather to kee|v warm (eomforl 
value) affeets the temperature of the atmosphere and uses up fuel. 
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Oiir modt'in lifcstylos invito cluily oontliots of viihios ;nul olliioal 
ciiloninias. Wo cannot livo without consumin'* tlio l^arlh's jtilts and 
as a consoc|uono-o polluting its air, wator, and soil. All wo can roally 
do is to niako inforinod choioos about behaviors that have loss im- 
pact. Ono difficult chaUonj;o is to find the information needed to 
make hotter docision.s. .Another challen};o is to disro.uard the media 
!)lilz that iirge.s us to buy pnulucts designed to make our liv es better 
or easier. 

.\Iaking students aware of the.se contlicting values helps them 
realize that various options exist Ibr setting priorities in one situa- 
tion versus anotlier. To do this, thev must identify the values— and 
the sources of those values— at w(»rk in each situation. When I drive 
to work iiisleatl of walk. 1 may be putting convenience or health 
values ovt'r ecological ones. Hov ever, when 1 buy a car that getsdO 
miles to the gallon instead of one that gets 20, I mav he putting 
ecological values tn er economic or comfort ones, being able to sepa- 
rate our vital needs from our wants and desires is a u.seful e.verci.se 
e.ssential for assuring a suslainahK Karth. Awarene.ssof which value 
is taking priority in each instance can help us develop our envirou- 
menlal ethic. 



Assessing the Development of on Environmental Ethic 

Accumulating kiuiwledge about teaching and learning is a con- 
tinuous process. As new inhtrmation emerges about Itow the brain 
functions, we are learning more about assc'ssment. Oue meaning of 
the word assessment is to "assist the judge." The more ways we find 
to assist the judge, the lietter. Students, teachers, aiul the commu- 
nity should all .serve as Judges of an environmental ethic. 

I'xlucators use the terms (Hif/K'nlicuv a/lcrnatiiv assi'sstncnt to 
describe a broader vii-u of making judgments about work tiiiality. 
Recent literature has introduced the idea of portfolios, or records ol 
students’ best work. Sometimes tliis takes the form of exhibitions 
and inihlic pre.sentatious. A comprehensive asse.ssmcnt program is 
compo.scd of three kinds of evidence: (1) ob.servations of behaviors 
and student inteniews. (2) work prr)jeels and products, and (S) 
teacher'inade and other ty|)es of tests. 

Teachers can record various indicators of student learning !)V 
following a detaiU-ii progr.im of authentic assessnu*nl. These indica- 
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Some Big ideas about Educating for Environmental Ethics ’ 

Hoie ore some thoughrs for teachers engri,ied -n heipmg others ; 

. develop their envtronmentol ethics j 

• t'.taintoin hope and optimism th-ji -.ve •, on mrjVe a cosilt.*.* ; 
difference m chunginc^ now stucjents '■e'cite to and imptove • 
the noturol v/orld 

• Deal v. ilh controversial issues oncf problems with fairness oncl : 

• respect for tr^i- dnous environmental 0 ''dview'S held tw ■ 

I 

jthr.'s •1-d opt. Jin odministroti-. e support (or decjiing v.;th , 
c onUo'. ersv m the classroom ■ 

• Create a safe, coring, ond cierric'cratic leurnipy cornmuniiy ? 

: to enable stu'denls to shore thpir bc-iiets attitudes values 

, I .'in or 1 foeim-gs openU ond hor...‘Sllv 

• Select opfjropriote v'ciluos education te-dching strategies for i 

■ students fun-.; tionmy at different levels or intellectual social 

fjnd moral I'll;''. el jfsmert | 

• Use the community cjnd surrounding areas os an o>( -rjr dr-d 

I c lossioorr* in which studei'.is direcl'y n‘'vesliQate natural rind s 
cultural env •'o.nmi(.'r''.is • 

' • tdentify cjnd studv the lives of enviKjrMnenlo! heroes herc>- 

ines. and mentors who have contrit^iu'ed to improving the 
cjuoiity of the natural world 

' • P-ce-grie. ■ that choces and decisions obout how to use the 

natural world properly ore made bv cc>nsidering cognitive. 

■ emotional, spirituoi. ond phys'COl compon -nls of humfjn 

nature 1 

• f,lodr.*l d perst^nol lilostyle lhaf reflects on envircnmontol i 

elhic ancJ help studenits examine ttieir rj.vn lifestyles ond IhMif ; 

; impvjsds on the natural '.vorid ! 

! ' 

j • Consiciot appropriate cumr;ulum content Ihrjt minimees ihr.* 

f.)rjssil.>ilitv of creating feor and apothy in students i 

• Recognize that environmental issues and problems ore usu- ; 

i ally complex meaning that simple decisions ond solutions i 

i ore often incomplete f 

! j 

! • Realize Itirit living in complete harmony with one s environ- i 

montrji ethic IS roroiy possible, but that does not mean these j 

ideals should ho obohdoned I 

I I 
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• Know that humanity may never fully understood its impact on 
ecosystems and that science alone cannot dictate how 
trumans should behove. 

• Define key terms such as nature, environment, stewordship. 
natural resources, crisis, responsible action, ond pollution to 
minimize confusion about their various meanings. 

• Clarify the types of environmental volues the community will 
permit to be inculcated (instilled) and those they want stu- 
dents to choose for themselves (clarified) after careful con- 
sideration and critical thought. 

• Encourage students to defend and justify the reasons for 
holding certain values attitudes, beliefs, feelings, and prin- 
ciples about how they interact with the natural world. 

tors can take the form of actual bchavior.s, both in and out of school, 
or c.\pre.ssions of interest, enthusiasm, and curiosity. Some teachers 
also keep track of the types of questions students ask about a topic. 

One suggestion foi- assessing .students’ environmental ethic devel- 
opment is to ask them to write a bi'ief .statement about their associa- 
tions with nature and how they perceive their responsibilities towar d 
using and protecting it. This statement might be as short as several 
.sentences or as long as an es.say. The .statement could be rewritten 
.several times throughout the year to a.sse.ss .student ability to incor- 
porate new knowledge and e.xperiences in i)i*esenting a statement of 
personal ethics. Interesting comparisons of beliefs, attitudes, and 
values can he made by e.xamining several .statements written over 
time. 

Over a period of a year, 1 have written several beliefs, altitudes, 
and values that make up my land ethic: 

I will live with fewer material things and consume less becau.se 
manufacturing proce.sses |)ollute the Karth. 

I will walk more lightly on the I-'arfh by lecvcling as many house- 
hold items as I can to conseiTe energy and re.sourccs. 

i will consider how my lifestyle impacts the Earth’s .systems and 
make some .sacrifices. 

I have a deep respect for the sacred ness of nature and will honor it 
by expressing my gratitude for its gifts. 

“ i 1 ;! 
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Because I care for nature. ! will make sacrifices lor the lon^-term 
betterment of all. 

1 should learn more about educating for an environmental ethic 
and the nej’ative imi)acls of technoloj^y on nature. 

You notice 1 selected specific things I believe are right and other 
things that are wrong. I also considered inv relationship to nature, 
technology, and my community, both now and in the future. Under- 
lying these statements is knowledge about lu)w nature works aiul 
how my lifestyle relates to nature. As we develop and refine our 
knowledge base, we usually identify certain indicators ol under- 
staiuliiig. rhese indicators lead to and result from belief, attitude, 
and value changes and determine how we will interact with nature. 

The.se indicators of understanding could he u.sed in as.scssing 
student growth in de\eloping an environmental ethic. Perhaps you 
and your students could add more indicators as your experience ami 
knowledge expands. 

This chapter has outlinerl a brief histoiy of values educatitm and 
provided .some suggestions lor recogni/ing and assessing student 
growth in developing an environmental ethic. In the next chajiter. 
we examine specific activities designed to help in the process. 
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Indicators of Understanding an Environmental Ethic 



Persons who ore developing iheir environmental ethic will demon- 
strate a wtllingness to take these actions 

• Consider long-range environmental impacts of human actions 
as well as short-range impacts. 

• Consider the implications of human actions from national and 
global perspectives, as well os from local and regional perspec- 
tives. 

• Consider whelhet or not lo use lewer maletiols froni nolute 
bee ause of the potentiol harm to nolure s cycles ond systenns. 

• Interverie m certain noturol cycles in ways that respect whot we 
knov/ about how these systems work. 

• Forego certc;in pleosures, comforts, tronveniences, and short- 
term economic advonloges to preserve nonhuman organisms, 
energy, ond ecosystems. 

• Support certain iov/-impacl activities that promote the core of 
the land v/ith time and money. 

• Leorn about mdividuols and cultures that have modeled erivi- 
tonmenloi concern and action, and adopt some of these values 
ond behaviors. 

• Keep informed about specific land issues and problems and 1 heir 
possible solutions 

• Viev/ land decisions os e Ihical acts based on principles of vyhat is 
right and good to do. 

• Become involved in educational, political, or legal activities to 
promote concern for nature. 

• Vievy nature as a model with the potential to teach us hovy to live 
healthy lifestyles 

• Adopt values of respect, gratitude, compassion, caring, rever- 
ence, and empathy for nature 

• Develop feelings ot humility toward our role in nalure and view 
the needs of nature as egual in worth to the needs of humans in 
some situations. 

• Develop skills leading to ecologico! and societal understandings 
Of a particular geographical place or biorogion. 

• Expand the concept of communify beyond humons to include 
entire ecosystems and their components 

• Display the courage, curiosity, and conviction to serve os an 
advocate for preserving and protecting noture. 

• Examine cnlicollv the mforocfions of technology and lifestyle 
choices one! determine their impacts on nature 
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What Activities Can Teachers Use to 
Help Students Develop an 
Environmental Ethic? 



AUsfmh'cs arise from as/wels of the one earth ami the one life 
lived upon it. ( i ’e do not have a series of stratiJJed earths, one 
afivhieh is matheinatieal. another physical, another Instori- 
eal. and so on. 

— Di'wc'v. The School and Society 

I am tryiny to teach you that this alphahet of 'natural ohjeets ‘ 
(soils and rivers, birds and heasts) spells out a story. . . . Once 
you learn to read the land I hat 'e no fear of u 'hat i 'ou u 'ill do to 
it, or with it. 

-“Aldo l.oopold. The River of the 
Mother <f(?od and Other Tssays 



Designing Environmental Values and Ethics Activities 

.John Dcwt'v's iuid Aldo Leopold’s words havo pai tintlarnicanin}^ 
for tliosc fom-cTiK'd with iisiri}’ various i nstrudional methods to lidp 
students develop an environmental ethic. Most of tlie knowled{;o in 
the world originates from the Karth and how humans interact witli it. 
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Tliis kiKmlotigo fan bo used fillu'r U) lu-lp Ihf l%arth continuf to 
function in hcaltiiy ways or to use the Kartli in ways that slowly 
dejirades it. Tliis chapter cateKori/es some of the knowledj’c about 
develo|)inj; an environmental ethic accordinj’ to various instruc- 
tional methods, not the traditional subject matter areas. Kducators 
will certainly recof’ni/.e familiar subject matter such as math, .sci- 
ence. language art.s, and histor\', in developing an environmental 
ethic, .scholars draw from a wide array of disciplines, hixperiencerl 
teachers will be able to use activities from this chapter appro[n-iately 
in educational programs that deliver irailitional subject matter. Les- 
sons may he integratctl into an e.visting curriculum or combined to 
create a special unit. 

Leopold was convinced it'ai once people learned to read the al- 
phabet of nature (the soils, i rs, birds, beasts, and .so fortb). they 
would eventually know how to live in hanntmy with the hlarth. If they 
learned this le.sson well, he ha<l no fear about what they would do to 
it or with it. Numerous e.vamples can he found of people who know 
this alphabet intiinatel> and live in ways that carefully consider their 
impact on nature. Leopold was a strong believer in outdoor e.xperi- 
ence as a way to learn about our connections tt» the Karth. Some- 
times he taught in the field and also did nnieh of his re.seareh there. 
He knew how to reatl the land and share that language with others. 
Direct experience outside the cla.ssroom is important, hut students 
need to apply critical thinking to the process. 

These activities focus mainly on values and ethics related l<i Karth- 
coiitcrcd worldviews. They encourage educational experiences out- 
side the classroom aiitl in the eommunity, and they ask students to 
reflect on these experiences. They include nonhuman and human 
nature as topics to be studied. The format Ibr most of tlie activities 
includes (1) a set of directions for what to do and liow to do it, 
(2) opportunities to do the activity, (H) a coming together with others 
to analyze and share the results, and (4) opportunities to discuss the 
meanings and applications of the.se events in the lives of students. 
'I'his four-part secpience is known as the experiential learning cycle, a 
verx old model that is still important for today's youth. Tlie experi- 
ences emphasize direct contacts with the natural and built environ- 
ments studied in the conte.xt of a local area. Pencils, paper, hand 
lenses, and otlu'r simple materials will allow the senses to he en- 
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and cxpaiulcd and will lu'ip in llic loarnin}> process. Teachers 
can iK’lp studenls inlernalize ethic-s-basecl experiences hy leacliiif; 
reflection sessions that tlirect student tliinkiii}; toward integratin}> 
and applyinj; them. 

This chapter snj;j;ests activities that encouraf^e students to tliink 
critically about some of their beliefs, attitudes, and values. The 
existiiif; bias of the selected activities leans toward the i*:arth-cenlered 
end of the continuum; the autlior's preiiiise is that meinhers of 
modern society are already all-too-well versed in the hmnan-cent(‘red 
view. There are literally thousands of activities available in the edu- 
cation literature, hut few authors have oi);anized them accordiu}> to 
instructional methods <n- focu.sed tliem sharply on values and ethics. 
'!‘he activities are drawn from my reading and teaching experiences 
spanning kindi'igarten to graduate .school over more than ;17 years. 
Activities that can he traced to a particular source are referenced in 
the notes. Feel free to modify and adapt the activities to fit your 
student level, geographic area, and teaching ohji'ctives and style. 

The 40 activities fall into 11 categories: 

• Thinking and ni.scu.ssion (t-4) 

• .Solo Reflection (.')-?) 

• Writing to Connect (S-IO) 

• Nature Oh.servances and Ceremonies (11- IS) 

• Questioning (14- lf») 

. Codes of Flhics (17-ld) 

• Heroes. Heroines, and Mentors (20-21) 

• Action Projects (22-2;}) 

• Creating Beauty (24-26) 

• l.iterature S]u inghoards (27-26) 

• Gaines and Simulations (37-40) 
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Thinking and Discussion 

l-ol's bcf-in our ativonUiiv into thf of natuiv lo clovt-lop 

litcTJUT in c'iJviromiHMita! othius. TIk' opi'iiin^ aclivitifs. "Takinj; 
Stock, " "luivironinontal Kthics Quiz." "I'invironnu'iital Kthics Issues 
in the Newspaper." ami "Mimis, Zero, and Plus Kthies," j;ivo the 
students sometliinj> to think al)()ul and discuss. By assuminf- li.sten* 
inj; and (|iie.sfionin}’ roles, educators can understand students’ be- 
liefs, attitudes, values, principle.s, and past e.xperiences related to 
these lo|)ics. With this information, future le.ssons can he plantieti 
moi'c effectively 



Activily 1 . Taking Stock; What Does Nature and Environment 
Mean? 

Kneourat'inf’ students lo talk abmit their relationship with nature 
and the em ironment can brin.i’ to li^ht some of their environmental 
values and ethics. C'ommunicaliii}; about these topics can also un- 
earth hidden assuinj>tions, biases, aiul confusion about humanity's 
role as an ecological citizen. After filling out this i|uestionnaire or 
di.scussing the items in small groups, have students e.xplain and 
defend their rcsptmses. 

1. When you hear tlie words nafurc and (‘nrironnwnl. do you 
picture humans as being part of this picture? 

2. Do you ct)nsider nature and human nature to be two separate 
Ihing.s? 

.{. Is nature .something mostly to cooperate with or something to 
try lo c(jtJtrol? 

•I. Do you seek out nature programs on TV or in the theater? Why 
or why not? On the average, how much time do you spend 
watching nature shows each month? 

If you were seeking a place lo luid peace and relaxation, would 
you go indoors or outdoors? What would you do there? 

fi. In your free time, do you like to participate in outdoor recre- 
ation .such as hoating, hiking, or bird watching? UMiy or why 
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not ‘Vhal is llu’ iinpiU'l (il'tlu'SE' aalivitics on ttu’ (|iialityortli(.‘ 
I'nvironiiK'nt? 

7. lUickminskT I'liltor, an inwiitor aiut pliilosupluT, oiut said: 
"Tlu' onvinmmonl is I’vcryllnn}; t'xcrpt nu’.” Do you aj^rcv with 
his dcnnilion? Can you offVr a hutlcr oiU'? 

H. Till’ word //f/Z/z/Y/Zhas tumiy nu'aiiin^s and issoim-liim's usod to 
soil things. Do y(3u tond to Iniy natural pro<hiolsV Wliy or wliy 
not? Clivo I'xampk’s. 

‘t. What kindsof naturofan you t'ind inthcdlyV In iho country? In 
llic suhurlis? Wlicrc can you find more nature? 

10. Is nature more a .scary thing or a eomforling thing? (live ex- 
amples. 

1 1. How do different teehiiologies separate you from nature? Join 
you more elo.sely to nature? 

I'i. If the word z7//7>vz/////zv// means both natural aiul human-made 
things, doesn't it become a im’aningless term beeau.se it in- 
ehitles everything? 

i;t. What parts of nature do you like to inehide as decorations in 
your room and home? Why are \(m attracted to the.se things? 

td. 1 low have words from nature been used to name sports teams, 
cars, streets, clothing, cities, and other aspects of (jur culture? 

l.S. Do some human cultures seem to honor and respect nature 
more than others? (live examples. 

l(i. Make a list of rides for how your classmates should use nature 
and beliave in natural areas. What are the three most important 
rules to include? 

17. If humans are a part of nature (human nature), does that mean 
all of their inventions (technologies) are natural? Kxplain your 
Ijosition. 

18. Do you have other questions about nature and environment? 
Make a list. 
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Activity 2. Environmental Ethics Quiz 

niivclitms; Aiisurr the lolloninj; qiiestiuns with a yes, no, or 

iua\ he. He prepareil to det'eml yovir answers. 

Would yon . . . 

1. remove h'.ii};lish sparrow ej;j;^ from a nestinj; ho.\ so hlnehirds 
eotdd nest thero;* 

2 . remove e.xolie ftariie mustard plants from the forest to help 
native wi Id flowers jtrow lietter? 

;t. assist llie eit\' council in draftinj; an ordinance to eliminate 
^\eeiis (unwanted plants) such as rajtweed from growing within 
the city limits? 

1. fauir cont-rtillinjt popidations of coyotes heeause they occasion- 
;\lly attack pet doj;s? 

."i. help others erect sipiirrel-proof bird feeders to prevent squir- 
rels Irom reachinjt the .seeds? 

0 . favor tra[)pinj; wild turkeys and Canada jtee.se and removinj; 
them from places where they bother people? 

ask a taxidermist to mount a larj’e trophy fish you caught for a 
nature center display? 

H. allem|)l to attract an owl by using a ta|ie-recorded owl call at 
night so you can teach others about owl behavior? 

0 . pick a dandelion flower so yoti can give everyone in the groiqi a 
floret to e.xamine? 

It), dig up and cut a bloodroot jtlant to teach others about the 
poisonous, blood-like sap in the rootstock? 

II. remove a Solomon's seal plant from the ground to shcjvv the 
seal-like markings on the root? 

IJ. cut down a basswooti Iri'e .sa|iliiig to make cnrilage from the 
inner bark for constructing a display wigwam? 

i:i. photvigraph a hummingbird’s nest filled with young to add to 
your educational slide collection, even if it frightens tliel)irds? 

1-1. cut evergreen branches and ferns for a centerpiece to decorate a 
baiuiuet table? 
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li). gather Queen Anne’s lace flowers for a floral arrangement in 
your home? 

16. cut living hickory tree branches to get sticks for roasting marsh- 
mallows at a campfire? 

17. fish for trout with worms and a barbed hook even though you 
kiunv .some fish will probably swallow ibe book ami tlie? 

IH. buy and wear clothing made from wild animal skins or fur? 

19- walk alongside a muddy and .slippeiy forest trail even if you 
know \-oii are widening it and causing erosion? 

20. remove hanging grapevines from forest trees near a park so 
children will not he tempted to swing ami injure themselves? 

21. remove a patch of poison ivy from an outdoor study area to 
protect young children who might walk there? 

22. set a spring trap to catch a mouse found eating food in your 
kitchen? 

2.'t. slap ami kill a mosquito on your arm before it bites you? 

24. dig a deep trench around a tent pitcherl in the forest t<» prevent 
rain from llowing under the tent? 

2."). attend a rodeo or circus for entertainment? 

26. cut blue jay feathers into small pieces to demonstrate how they 
look even if \ou know it is against the law to po.s.se.ss a .songbird 
feather? 

2". kec[> a flint spear point found along the trail in a state park even 
though you know that taking things from the park is forbidden? 

2iS. IransplaiU a lady’s slipjier orchid from someone's |)i ivate land 
to your backyard wildflower garden even though it might die? 

29. hike on land marked with a “no trespassing" sign without ob- 
taining the ownei 's permission? 

;}(). u.se an eagle feather found outside a zoo cage to make a Native 
American dreamcatcher even though po.ssessing an eagle feather 
is illegal if you are iml a Native /vinerican? 

.41. bury food waste from a |)icnic in a deep hole in the torest even 
though you know it will take a long time to riecay? 
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Activity 3. Environmental Ethics Issues in the Newspaper 
Newspcipors arc -Steady sources of information alx)ut issues affect- 
ing tlie (lualitvof the environment. Humans continuously face deci- 
sions about how their lifestyles impact ect)syslems and natural cycles. 
The following que.slions can help students learn more about envi- 
ronmental ethics from the newspaper. 

1. Kxamine articles that deal with pollution. What types of pollu- 
tion disturb you the most? 'I'he least? Kxplain why. 

2. Can you detect any biases journalists may have about how 
humans .should behave toward the environment? What evi- 
dence can you find to support your claim.s? 

3. Judging from the types of articles published in the newspaper, 
can you determine whether the editors have a bias toward hu- 
man use of natural areas or preseiwation of natural areas? 

•4. What generalizations can you make about the predominant 
worldview of our society from analyzing newspaper content? 

.5. What evidence can you find that nature is viewed as humanity's 
cnenuf^ As humanity's //vVv/r/? 

6. Can you categorize environmental issues into similar groujiings 
and then draw generalizations about the.se i.sstie.s? 

7. Find editorials, cartoons, and letters to the editor that you agree 
with and that you disagree with. Have you ever written an 
editorial or letter to the editor about an environmental i.ssuc? 
Why or wh\- not? 

8. Select an article, cartoon, or letter that dc.scribes an environ- 
mental i-ssue. Identify the following: the major i.ssuc. the con- 
tlicliiig parties, .some of the values held by the different parties, 
and the environmental ethics views or positions held by the 
different parties. 

9. What can you tell about the worldview of a newspaper' . editors 
from the types of articles that do /w/ appear? 
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Activity 4. Minus, Zero, and Plus Ethics 

In The i'irst Book nfl'Uhics, y\l{;emon 1). Black ticscTibccl 
three approaches to cthk-R—rnon/s, zero, and p/i/s.‘ M/iii/s Hlhics 
involves warning others that they should not do certain things hot 
does not involve taking any other persona! action. Such warnings 
could be called “you shall not” coinmandinents: 

• ilon't be a litterbug 

• don't caive yonr initials in trees 

• don't buy overpackaged products 

Zero Bthies X'^ a neutral a})proach lliat defines heimj pood the 
same as nol doom had. Individuals subscribing to this approach 
might practice the following iH'haviors but be reluctant to urge oth- 
ers to emulate their example; 

• not littering 

• not carving initials in trees 

• not huying overpackaged products 

Thts Ethics involves taking positive actions to henent people or 
the environment: 

• cleaning up a littered highway 

• making a poster to persuade people not to carve initials in trees 

• writing the manufacturer of an fwerpackaged product to coti- 
vey disap[)r(jval 

Have .students examine their behaviors related to the environ- 
ment and make a list identifying their minus, i'cro. and /V//.v environ- 
mental ethics. Then, ask tlicm the following rellection questions; 

• Was it easier to make some lists than olliers? Why';’ 

• Was one list longer than theegher two? What does that indicate 
to you about yourselfV 

• Afe there any actions that appear on all three lists? What does 
that indicate to you about yourself? 

• Did you discover any new ethical actions you would like to 
adopt into your lifestyle? if so, which one.s? 
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Solo Reflection 

Spfiuling tinu? alone allows 0 |)portunities to conneet with the 
Karth and can contribute to values formation. Bei’inning in early 
childhood, children form nature vahic.s and ethics by spcndiii}; time 
outdoors away from other people under favorable conditions. These 
activities prf>% ide .some structure to help students get the most from 
this solitude. 

Activity 5. Images of Nature 

There are manv meanings for the word naUirc. Allow students to 
llnd e.xamples of varit)us ways of viewing nature by using quotations 
to stimulate and guide their thoughts. The following quotes illu.strate 
a variety of views <)f nature; ask students to name an e.vample of 
each. 

• WM.sdom: "Never does Nature say one thing and whdom an- 
other." (.Juvenal) 

• Healer: "1 firmly believe that nature brings solace in all 
troubles." (Anne ITank) 

• Separated from human.s: "How can we reenter tbe first 
world of nature, from wbich we have alienated ourselve.sV" 
(I.oren Id.selev) 

• Hiinian: "All who achieve greatne.ss in art . . . possess one 
thing in common: they are one with nature." (Hasho) 

• Feminine: "We cannot command nature except by obeying 
her." (Francis bacon) 

• Teacher; "(.'ome forth into the light of things. Let nature- Le 
your teacher." (William Word.sworth) 

Invite .students to find (ither images of nature— for example, as 
something to control, as a creative force, or as it connects to ail life. 
Are some imagi’s easier to find? Which ones? ' 

Activity 6. Giving Yourself a Present 

We spend much of our time thinking about the past and future. 
This focus can be helpful at times; however, we sometimes mi.ss most 
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of wliat is going on in tlic present. Imagine gathering your j)a.st and 
future in a large bo.\. 'lake a few minutes to do this and close the lid 
lightly. Then take the box and buiy it for the moment. Yon can 
rdways dig it up later. Now >ou can fully concentrate on the present 
to do the following; 

1 . Look at plants and liy to see signs of tiieni growing. 

2. If a drop of water is available, tiy to .see if it is evaporating. 

3. Locate an animal, even if it is small. What can you learn by 
ob.serving it earefullv? 

4. Look at an object and trace its shape with \our eyes. Did this 
help you notice details that you might have missed before? 

5. U.se your senses of touch, hearing, and smell. Try u.sing them 
separately and then in different combinations. 

Was it difficiill to keep your awar<’aess locused on the pre.sent? Why 
or why not? Which senses are best for use with distant objects? Tor 
use with clo.se object. s?' 

Activity 7. Nature's Jigsaw 

'file Lai'th's components are like pieces of a giant jigsaw puzzle 
that form a picture of life. Sit quietly and .select an object repr esent- 
ing one piece of the puzzle, such as a rock or a bird. Try to find 
evidence of bow that object connects to others in the puzzle. Kvalu- 
ate how the.se connections support life and how they harm life. Be 
sure to sup|)ort your jirdgments with r-ea.sons. What would the pic- 
ture look like if .some of the puzzle pieces were lost? Is it right to allow 
pitz/.le pieces to disappear through pollution? Ar e there .some puzzle 
pieces that could be lost without much impact rm the whole ecosys- 
tem picture? 

Try diagraming the links in the product chains: 

my book paper • pulp -• free 
ink * dyes • iron, cobalt copper, ccjrbon 
binding thread • cotton • cotton plant 

Wtiat else is needed to make these chains work 
(energy, machines, etc.)? 
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Writing to Connect 

Writiii}’ c‘iin c-nniurt students with the sunouiuling world. It is a 
wav to eaptiirc and record impressions lor later e.xamination. Give 
.students pencils and paper, and ask them to ohserxe and record their 
impressions. Takini; field notes and rectirding entries in journals 
over time provides rich information for identifyinj’ personal i>elieis. 
altitnde.s. and values about nature. 

Activity 8. Chain Links 

When humans convert nature into n.seful products, the mannfae- 
tnrinj' process involves various steps along a chain ol events. The 
Chain l.inks activity allows students to trace a part of nature as It is 
converted into items useful to humans. It also helps trace matiulac- 
tured products hack to their .sources in nature. 

For example, find a tree and list the steps needed to convert a tree 
into a wooden table, or find a wooden table and trace the steps hack 
to a tree. Next, find a .sidewalk and list the .steps involved In taking it 
hack to its limestone .source in the ground, or reverse the proce.ss and 
take the limestone through the steps to create concrete. 

Sit (piietly in different natural and urban places to make li.sts. 
'I'hink about common objects tised ever>- day and where they come 
from. What is the role of technology in this process? 

How would knowing some ot the.se links affect how yon value 
nature? Technology? .\re you willing tf> pay imtre for something if 
yon know produciitg it harms natural systems less than producing it 
another way? 

What information is nii.ssing from what you can olrserve in na- 
ture? How can you get this missing information? 

Activity 9. Walking Gently on the Earth 

We cannot live without making an impact on i‘'.arlh. However, f)ur 
choices determine if we walk gently or violently. With every breath, 
we aild carbon dioxide to the air. With every step in the forest, we 
compact the .soil. Wearing clothes means something has been taken 
from nature at a cost to the Fai th, 'l ake a walk outside and record the 
wavs yon impact the Farth. All life has environmental con.se(|nences. 
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flow do you distinj^iiisli between proper use (which {"ives soiuethiug 
back) and consumption (which uses i)iit does not give back)? 

Write a sloiy about someone wlio walks gently on the Karth and 
someone else who walks violently on the Harth. In fact, we all dd 
both, but for some, the balance is tipped one way or the other. Read 
the finished stories to others and discuss the different impressions of 
gentle and violent living. 

Mow could you live more gently? 

Design a grvou school or other building that makes a minimal 
impact on the liarth, both in its construction and operation. 

Does the word prof/rcss mean the same thing to everyone? 

'I’he U.S. government rec|uires an environmental imiiact state- 
ment t() be written before humans can change nature through devel- 
opment. Visit a natural area and predict the impact of a dam. a road, 
a shopping mall, or an amusement park. Visit a developed area, or 
one being developed, and ask how it is being changed by luiman acts. 
Are these changes good or bad? for whom? 1 low do we decide?' 

Activity 10. Keeping Tabs on the Season 

During the springtime, write journal entries recortling when dif- 
ferent plants emerge from the ground, .sprout leaves, and flower. 
Also record when migrating animals return. 

During the fall, write journal CTitries recording when different 
leaves begin to turn color or fall from the plants, or when different 
animals leave. 

Write about your beliefs, attitudes, and values associated with 
each sea.son. Do you appreciate one season over another? Share your 
rea.sons for choosing a favorite season. 

You may want to compare the information about when the.se 
events happen each year to see if spring ami fall occur earlier or later. 
.‘\ldo l.eopold’s descendants have found that spring llowers bloom 
about two weeks later now than when Leopold kc])! his jounial in the 
lygOs and lydOs. Does this tell us something about global wanning? 
What could it mean in regard to changing our life.stvle.s? This ques- 
tion has created lots of newspaper copy and di.scussions. 

How does one prove that certain human activities are changing 
the F.arth? 
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Nature Observances and Ceremonies 

Pt'oplf liaveongagL’d in many nature ohservaiK-cs and tcremonii's 
for thousands of years. Tliis is one way to exi>ress Ki'atilude for llie 
gifts of nature. You can invent your own observances and ceremo- 
nies and share them with your group. First, become aware of natural 
processes such as seeds sprouting, wind l)lowing, plants growing, oi' 
logs decaying. The word ce/'cwo//// conies from the I.atin meaning 
sacredness, so be sure to select a process in nature that yon resiieet. 
Students can use reading.s, songs, nuisie and rhythm instruments, 
.skits, role playing, or other forms of creative group participation. 
Investigate how different eiiltures eclebrate .seasonal changes and 
other natural events, now and in the past. 

Activity 1 1 . Appreciating an Object 

First, e.xplore the area to find something that yon would like to 
honor. This can he a tree, rock, river, or any other natural ohjeet. 
Deeitle what is uniejue or S])ecial about the object you select. I’lan 
your obser\anccs or ceremonies so others become aware of what you 
value mo.st about that object. It might he its beauty, strength, grace- 
ful movements, texture, silhouette, or any other physical feature. 
Make sure your plan includes a group of people making direct con- 
tact with the chosen object. Now celebrate together. 

Flven in snlnnlian and urban areas, students can select house 
plants, trees, lawns, building cornerstones, grave markers, pets, and 
many other evidence of nature. 

How are values created and shaped by these aeti\ iliesV ■ 

Activity 12. Mask Making 

'I'liis role-playing activity is based on part of a ceremony known as 
a Council of All Beings. This council is described in John Seed, 
Joanna Macy, Fat Fleming, and Arne Naess’ Thinkiny Like a Moun- 
tain. One part of the ceremony involves each mcniher of the group 
repre.senting a part of nature. Participants can choo.se any animal, 
rock, stream, mountain, or other coni|)onent. Then they construct 
masks that repre.sent these phenomena. When possible, the masks 
.should contain parts of the natural objects themselves such as grass, 
hark, or seeds. 
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After the masks are eonstruetecl. the students place them over 
their faces and their object. They do tliis by speaking for tliat 

object. They should tr>’ to em|)athi/.e with llie object and speak to the 
humans who sit in the center of tlie council ring. Throughout the 
council, participants take turns liecoining humans again by taking 
off their masks and sitting silently. The point is not to have a dia- 
logue between humans and nature, but for humans simply to listen 
to what nature has to .say. 'I'his is based on the idea that nature ma\ 
ha\e a lot to teach humans about how their behaviors affect the 
Karth. Before conducting this ceremony, help students rehear.se 
-some of the tilings they miglit say in their roles. Students may wish to 
prepare by studying about tlieir .selected pa 't beforehand. 

Ho not allow the ceremony to become too depre.ssing. If it does, 
shift the discussion toward .some of the positive things humans do 
for nature. The goal is to achieve a more balanced view of the various 
roles humans play on Karth and to demon.strate how human values 
can change. I>id listening to nature talkiiUf 'MwX your values? Mow? 

A follow-up activity is to look at .some actual primal masks (e.g.. 
Northwest American Indian. African. Asian). Many cultures make 
rich use of masks as expre.ssions of their worldviews. Many masks 
repre.sent elements of nature, human-nature, or human-tuiman in- 
teractions. In ’“After Karth Day 1990 . . . What?" Milton McClaren 
recounts a stoiy of the Northwest coast Native mo.sc|ulto mask worn 
at dance ceremonies by children. The early peo|)le were sitting around 
their camptlre and one per.son suddenly grabbed a tly, throwing it 
into the lire. 'I'he Great Spirit was angry that the people had killed 
one of its creatures willuHit thought or reason, .so the S])irlt caused 
the fire to throw off sparks. Kach spark turned into a mo.s(|uito. and 
that is why mo.squiloes were created — (o remind humans to re.spect 
nature. 

How do sports team and vehicle names reflect our links with 
nature? Does naming a team Cunlimih reflect how we value this 
bird? How is nature used to sell products? 

Activity 13. Symbols of Thanks 

Some American Indians honor nature by giving back some special 
phmt material such as corn meal or ]iollen. cedar, sage, .sweet gra.ss, 
or tobacco. 
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Fiiul a plant i)arl you can use to represont {’iviuH somethin}; hack 
to the Harth in a cc'i enumv of thanks, heforo choosiu}; a plant, fiKm e 
out what inake.s it special foe this use as a symbol of thanks and 
whether it is culturally appropriate to use in this way. It may he 
respectful to avoid tr< 'ionally sacred plants used by other cultures. 

Think about what you have taken from nature recently (e.};., 
lettuce, carrt)ts. rice, wheat) and tlien conduct a ceremony };ivin}; a 
piece of your siiecial plant back to the Karth. 'I'his ceremony is 
especially effective when performed immediately after pickiu}; a 
flower, fruit, or ve};etahle from the };ardei\. Students will develoi) a 
better understandin}; of showiu}; reverence and reci[)rocity (};iving 
back in };ratitude) for the Harth };ifls we enjoy. It will also help them 
gain greater resj)ect lor other cultures. How might our lifestyles 
change if we ditl this ceremony eveiy da>? Can ceremonies raise 
awarene.ss h'vels of nature and influence our environmental ethieV 
Can our environmental ethic influence the kinds of oh.sen ances and 
ceremonies we select? 



Questioning 

By a.sking the right i|uestions, people can become clearer about 
what they value. The art ami skill of asking good (|ue.stions should be 
nurtured in sUidenls. Many educators believe asking a good <|ue.s- 
tion that leads to another que.stion is just as iiu|)ortant as asking or 
answering a cpie.stion that results in knowledge. The.se activities u.se 
liueslions to probe topics rela*' ' to the environment. 

Activity 14. Creating Powerful Questions 

A powerful question has at lea.st si.\ characteristics; (I) it leads to 
new questions and further discoveries; ( 2 ) it engages interest in and 
active involvement with a topic; (d) it lielps students feel the need to 
know more; (d) it results in feelings of .success and accompli.shment; 
(,S) it notes the importance of people, objects, events, time secpience, 
locations or origins, reasons, and values; and (6) it stimulates fur- 
ther discussions. 

Ask students to go oulsiile and find something tliey value. Direct 
them to create several powerful (pie.stions that will hel}i others un- 
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(Ic'istand nioiT about why (licy value* that natural ohjocl or ovont. i*’or 
CNam[)!o, a stmiont who dioosv.s a tlowor misht ask tlu* following 
questions: 

• Are there any otliers around that look as beautiful? 

• Could an artist duplieale the detail of the leaf veins? 

• I las there ever been another flower that looked exactly like this 
one? 

• Will there ever be one in the future that looks exactly like this 
f)iie? 

• Would you rather have this flower "live in your heart" or "die in 
your hand?" 

Have the students lead the rest ofthe group to their chosen f)bject 
and ask their i|uestioiis. Based on responses, the group can discuss 
which questions they think arc most powerful and why. How can 
values change by askingciucstions as \vcll as by answering them? Is it 
ever ethical to pick a living flower? What principles or rules can be 
<lcvclopcc! to help students sort out their beliefs, attitudes, and 
vahie.s? When two itni)ortant values are in conflict, what rules can be 
applied to make the choice more ethical? 

Activily 1 5. Picking Questions 

.Sometimes it is difficult to decide whether or not to pick a plant 
fora certain purpo.se. When students enter a government park or 
forest, there is usually a "no picking" rule in effect. Although this rule 
exists for good reasons, it denies students the opportunity to develop 
their own values about picking plants. 

To help them form their own values, find a privately owned loca- 
tion and obtain permission to take the students there. .Select a place 
that has plants growing in abundance. Make sure none of the plants 
are on the threatened or endangereil lists for your arcaorarepoison- 
<nis to the touch. Obtaining such a list from government agencies is 
an important step in the process of making choices. 

.Allow each group of students to e.xamine one plant and to answer 
the following (juestioiis about it. After they have considered alt the 
([uestions. ask student teams if they would pick the plant and ask 
them to give rea.sons for their decision. 
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1. Arc ttuTC enough otluT plants of the same type liere so we ean 
pick one? What does “enough” mean? 

2. Could we learn something important about the plant by picking 
it? Is learning or education high on your list of what you value? 

3. Could the plant he made into a useful product (e.g., food, deco- 
ration, or tool) if we picked it? Is usefulness to humans a strong 
value for y(m? 

4. Wt)uld the whole plant suirive if we picked just one part of it? Is 
|)reserving all life important to you? 

5. Would the area lie improved by picking it? What changes are 
defined as improvements? As destructive acts? 

(-}. Would the plant die soon anyway, making it permissible to i)ick 
now? How does the death of a plant affect future life in the area? 

7. Is the plant safe for us to pick? What priority does the value of 
Imman safety play in your value system? 

8. Would picking the plant benefit an animal or other plant in 
some way? Who or what should be given moral consideration? 

9. Are there any other important ciuestioiw to ask before we deciiie 
whether or not to pick this plant? 

What will we d<i now? To pick or not to pick, that is the question. Of 
what value is this phmt if we leave it where it grows? What can we 
learn about plant communities by studying how a plant relates to 
others .surrounding it? What makes us believe we have the right to 
even consider picking this plant? 

After the students make their decisions, meet in a central jilace to 
discuss their actions or nonaclions. Knctnirage an interchange of 
ideas about human u.ses (if plants. What makes it okay to pick certain 
plant.s? When is it never okay? Are .some plants always okay to pick 
without thinking much about it? Is a plant of le.s.ser, more, or equal 
value compared to animals in the pyramid of life? Do you have any 
plant prejudices or biases? Is it okay to have prejudices or biases 
toward certain plants but wrong to have prejudices and bia-ses to- 
ward people? 
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Activity 1 6, Awareness Questions 

Prepare a list of ([ueslions that will promote }*reater awareness of 
a place. Direct the stutleiUs to j’o outside and answer as many ol the 
([Uestioiis as they can and return to a central meeting; place to com- 
pare and discuss answers. 

1. What i.s the most powerful ihiitj^ lieie? How did you define 
power? 

2, What is one lltinj; missing from tliis place? What would you 
add? 

W'hal kinds of wastes are generated here? 

-t. Where is tlie mo.st comfortable place to sit? 

5. Wliere is the most beautiful place to look? 

(). What is the most important living tiling in this place? Nonliving 
thing? 

7. What is the mo.st valuable thing here? Mow did you measure 
value? 

H. What is the rarest thing here? 

9. Where is the mo.st dangerous place here? 

H). What i.s your favorite thing? 

1 1. What is the most bothersome thing? 

Codes of Ethics 

A code is a tatement of heliefs, attitudes, values, and principles 
about a particular topic. A code of ethics about the environment 
suggests how wo should relate to nature in living as gently as possible 
on barth. It should he as internally consi.stent as [UKssibl • and offer 
clear and practical suggestions for making choices and guiding be- 
havior. The code should reflect a set of statements about what is 
right and good to do. 

Activity 1 7. Brainstorming "Should” Lists 

This group activity i.s preiiminaiy to the students writing their 
own environmental ethic codes. 
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H;nv ilu'm outside individually or in j;roiips and take notes on 
how liiimaiis have iisi*d and alnised an area. Tliev may select a 
section of jiark, a hif;h\vay, a Iniildiii); site, a river, or any place as 
lonj> as they can j;i\ e a reasonahle explanation for their choices. 

imite tlu'in inside to hrainsloiin a list ol s/wuh/s for j^uiilinj; 
human behavior in the em ironnient. Remember that brainstormed 
lists simply piaivide the raw materials for building their own codes at 
a later time. The task will he to take the brainstormed statements 
and decide wbieh ones best represent their I'lositions. After students 
share their lists w ith the rest of the group, ask whether eveiT shouhl 
statement represents a value. 

.\n alternalise appniach is to select an area where human devel- 
cipnieiil exists. ,\sk students to respond to these (piestions about 
development in the area: 

1 .Shoiihi we have di’veloped it at all? Why? Why not? Did we have 
alternative elioices? What would have been thecon.seciuencesof 
the.se other choice.s? 

1 ’. (liven that we did develoj) it, what did we do right and what is 
consi<lered right? Why? What did we do wrong? Why? What 
other options might have been considered? 

Activity 18. Interviewing People in the Community 

To gain more ideas for writing cmles of ethics, ask students to 
de\ elo|) an interview t|uestionnaire about specific issues in thecom- 
munitv. liefore finali/ing tile (piestionnaire, it .should he pilot tested 
w ith some residents to Hud out if the ipiestions arc understandable. 
Some researehers suggest inviting small groups of people from the 
coniiminity to di.seu.ss their concerns before <ieveloping the inter- 
\ lew ipiestions fully. 

.\lter the ipiestioimaire has been completed, revi.seri based on the 
pilot lest, and agreed u[ion, have students inter\iew their iiarents 
and others in the community, by compiling the re.sults, students will 
get an indication of the beliefs, attitudes, and values of community 
members. 

1 1 ere arc' some sample i(Ucstions to ask: 

I. .Are humans responsible for some of the climate change in (he 
woi Id? 
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2. Do people in oiir eomnnmity h;i\e a rij’lit lo dean air? Mow 
dean musl it be? 

:b Would it be better to t;o back to the pioneer days when there was 
tnore land? 

4. Should people he charged more for gasoline so that tlie rev- 
enues can be used to clean up the air? To build more nuids? 

0 . Does it matter if there are no more dean streams to llsh in? 

6. Should we leave the barth in better shape than we lound it? if 
so. how? 

7. Would it be a good idea to buy less so we pollute less? 

Can you identify various environmental ethics that are held by 
various comnuinily members? Give examples.' 

Activity 19. Codes of Behavior Developed by Special Interest 
Groups 

People use the outdoors for many things. Recreational uses can 
make negative impacts on the land if human behavior is unethical. 
Interview different outdoor u.sers in the community such as anglers, 
snowboarders. members of game and fi.sh dubs, natural history 
groups, and members of four-wheel drive dubs. .-\sk ii Iheir groups 
follow special behavioral codes. Whether .students realize it or not. 
codes are in place for photographers, nature viewers, larmers, hunt- 
ers, anglers, trappers, hikers, campers, birders, and other special 
interest groups. 

See if students can collect any of these codes by contacting the 
individual groups. Analyze these codes for beliefs, attitudes, values, 
and guiding principles. Decide which you agree with and which yem 
do not. Do .some recreational u.ses of the land create more impact 
than other.s? What should he done about tlii.s? 

Some communities, for example, have created special manage- 
ment zones. They designate areas wliere certain uses are permitted 
(e.g., sports fields, hiking trails, picnicking) or restricted (e.g.. no 
fishing, no camping, no campfires, no motors). Why have the.se 
specific codes been developed for these areas? Do you agree with 
them? Arc lu-oplc obeying them? 
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Heroes, Heroines, and Mentors 

We develop hci'ocs, heroines, and mentors by observiii}' the \ al- 
ues anti a<'tions of others. These people sen e as cliaraeter niotlels for 
our behaviors and set standards for us to follow. We do not have to 
admire all the values a person holds; rve can be selective.' 

Activity 20. Identifying Characteristics 

Broadly speaking, consider with the students some of the charac- 
teristics of a hen». heroine, or mentor, and apply these ideas to 
environmental iieroes and heroines. Encourage students to find a 
variety of people in the community wlio have made the Earth a better 
place to live by pre.sen ing nature. The following list may help iden- 
tity some relev ant characteristics of the.se people: 

1. Do they have the ability to anticipate the future (prophet)? 

2. Do they search for ami express what they consider to be valu- 
able, right, and good (phihesopher)? 

;t. Do they fight for what they consider ju.st and fair (warrior)? 

4. Do they act from a .set of consistent values and principles (prin- 
cipled person)? 

5 . Do they break new ground m an area of study (pioneer)? 

b. Do they take measured risks to achieve their goals (calculated 
risk taker)? 

7. Do they clearly convey what they are thinking or feeling (com- 
immic; ,? 

8. Do t' ,.ork hard to accomplish tasks (diligent worker)? 

4. Do ' ey .sei m sincere about what they are doing (genuine per- 
son)? 

10. What are other (pie.stions that could be asked? 

'I’liesc are just some of the potential traits. Perhaps there areother 
characteristics students can identify and learn to admire. t'halieng<- 
students to place the views of the person they talk to on the Iniinan- 
cenlered/Earth-centered conlinuum. The stmlents mav be inter- 
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csted in investigating the Greek origins of tlic words /tero and nic/i- 
tor. Who in the conmuinity are good nuniels to help >'ou develop an 
environmental ethic? 

Activity 21 . Who is an Environmentalist? 

The label rnrironmcntalist means different things to different 
people. In a survey of American environmental values, lioster. 
Keinpton. and Hartley found two-thirds of the people inten iewed 
considered themselves environmentalists.'^ 

Have students conduct a sur\ ey to .sec if people in their commu- 
nitv agree with the results of the national sample. The question could 
he jioscd, Do you consider yourself an tMivimnmentalist? Have them 
ask follow-up que.stions to find out why these i>eople consider them- 
selves to be or not to be. Can individuals holding different values still 
he considered to have an environmental ethic? Students can also ask 
people in the community about their perceptions of other labels: 
coiKsen ationist. steward, nature lover, and pre.servationi.st. 

Action Projects 

Manv projects can help students act on some of their beliel.s. 
attitudes, and values. Action projects provide ways to examine val- 
ues already held and can rc.sult in the clarification and formation of 
new values. Consider projects that improve environmental (ondi- 
tions and benefit the community in some way. 

Activity 22. Taking Inventory 

Hefore undertaking a project in the community, students should 
lake an inventory of what is there, such as green spaces, buildings, 
bodies of water, and road networks. Deciding what to inventory in 
the local area and how to do it can reveal .students’ beliefs, altitudes, 
and values. Brainstorming a list of environmental issues and prob- 
lems may raise cpiestions about what actually exists there. 

Have students develop a checklist and go out in teams to record 
this information. When they know more about the community, they 
can decide how to improve it. Consider improvements such as litter 
cleanups, bird and bat hou.ses, erosion control, trail building, butter- 
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tlv {'ludons. trei' planting and pruning, stream check dams, and 
other iimjects. 

What did you discover alxmt the perceptions people liokl in your 
eoiniminity? 

Activity 23. Master Planning 

IManners have tlie responsihility for designing how cliange sliould 
take place in the community. When people decide they wtuild like 
their comiiumities to grow in orderly ways, planners are asked lor 
sugge.stions on how this can he accomplished. Wlum rules about 
growth and development are not in place, communities olten evolve 
in ways that give nature little or low priority. 

Have students find out what kinds of plans already exist in the 
eominunity and how future growth and de\elopment are arid re.ssetl. 
Investigate laws, ordinances, zoning regulations, building ])ermits. 
and other ways to manage change. .Are these planning mechanisms 
working well? If not, why not? 

Obtain maps of the community (e.g.. plat, vegetation, soil, topo- 
graphic. political) and ask students to draw conclusions about the 
environmental ethics the.se maps reflect. Have them draft a commu- 
nity development policy statemeiit(s) that reflects the ethics they 
believe should guide future development or land u.se i.ssues. L’sing 
this policy as a guide, develop ma|xs that show the best ways for the 
community to develop. 

Be sui e students can defend their pi . which .should confcn in to 

their policy about preseiwing natural pi s. These master plans can 
be presented to the local planning commi.ssion or city council for 
their consideration and feedback. 

How do master plans reflect values? 

Creating Beauty 

By using various forms <d'exin essimi in the creative arts, students 
can tievelop their aesthetic and ethical values. \'isual media can also 
communicate values about the land. Remember, beauty is in the eye 
of the behokler. 
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Activity 24. Navajo Chant 



Part ()1 a N 



avajo fhant contains thmij^hts about beauty; 



^iay 

Max- 

May 

Max- 

Max 



it be beautifut before me. 
it lie beautiful beliind me. 
it be beautiful below me. 
it be beautiful above me. 
it bf beautiful all amuiul me. 



lieginninj; xvilh classrooms, hallways, the cafeteria, and adininis' 
tralixe offices, baxe sludent.s make a list ot what is beautitul in their 
surroundings. There is a likelihood that different assessments of 
hcautiful \'^\W arise. 'I'hese diverse views will provide ricii stimuli tor 
di.scussions about aesthetic values. !n tlie process of inxenton ing 
beauty, students may also identify xvhal they consider lujli/. Hie.se 
discoveriesof beauty and ugliness can lead to lutnre projects, adopl- 
a-higlnvay cleanups, arrangement and de.sign of the cla.ssroom. and 
other school site improvement.s. 

i'.ven though aesthetics is a sepa.rate area of philosophical study 
from ethics, the two are related. How? 



Activity 25. Litter Sculptures 

.After collecting litter from the school grounds, park, or section ol 
higliwav, students can create a .sculpture from xvhat has been di.s- 
cardetl. These sculptures can be examples of what people do not 
value, but they also can be converted into creative forms that convey 
value messages. What messages do students xvant to communicate? 

before constructing the art piece, sort the discarded objects to 
analv/.e what each item implies about what people value or do not 
xalue. From this x isual profile of community values and behaviors, 
ask stmients to de.scrilie the characteristics of the peoiile who threw 
away the objects. 

Do you agree with the concept there is no "away ? 

Activity 26. Create an Image 

For this activity, you max want to invest about three dollars tor 
each kaleidoscope or you might coiisitler helping students to make 
their own kaleidoscope u.sing household materials. With either op- 
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tion, ask stucifnts lo share* tlu*ir most hfautiful ilt*si{;ns ami how thev 
were created. Discuss wliy tiicy value tliose elesij’ns. 

What does ‘'beauty is in the eye of the heliolder” mean? 

'lo purchase Create an Imase kits, contact (k*mini Kaleidt)Scopcs. 
/elienoplc, Pennsylvania ]6063 (-412-452-8700). These specially 
made kaleidoscopes have removable ends in which student can 
place tiny bits of natural or manufactured materials. Placing this 
collection of c(jlor.s. te.sture.s, .shiipe.s. and forms in the tube and 
rotating yields beautiful patterns. 

lo make kaleidoscopes using common household materials, fol- 
low these steps: 



• Measure and cut a 4 7_." x 6" 
iwper. 



piece of pre\-iously used wrapping 



Decorate a toilet paper tidie by gluing tlie wrapping paper to 
the outside of the tube. Set aside. 



Meastire and cut a T x 3 piece of card stock. 

Measure and cut a 3" -x 3 7/ piece of aluminum foil (or reflec- 
tive M>'lar). 



• Place the aluminum foil (shiny or “mirror" side up) on top of 
the card stock. 1 ape the toil to the card stock by using transi)ar- 
ent tape along the edges. 

• bold the foil-covered piece of card stock twice, lengthwise, to 
lorm a triangle or prism. Make sure the retlective or "mirrored ’ 
side of the prism faces inward. Secure witli tape. 

• Place 5 to 10 small objects (translucent objects \vork best) in a 
portion cup (used to hold ketchup or. salad dressing at fast food 
restaurant.s). Place the lid on the portion cup tightly. (You may 
he able get a i estaurant to sell f>r donate a small supply of thc*sc 
small, lidded portion cups.) 

■ Position the portion cup in one end of the toilet paper tube. 

• bold a paper towel in fourths and then wrap it com[)letely 
around the prism. (You may need to trim the paper towel so it 
fits within the tube.) 



the paper-towel-wrapped prism snugly in the center of the 
tube. 
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• P'''''.'. the tube toward a source and rotate. Light rays will 
cause the items placed in tiie portion cu|) to be retlected off the 
aluminum foil to form symmetrical patterns.'^ 

Literature Springboards 

Readinj^ litorature about the environment or stories involving 
nature can motivate students to explore their world with new eye.s— 
and with new ideas. You might tiy reading a work together as a class 
or allowing students to select individual readings from a li.st. (Some 
books dealing with environmental ethics are mentioned in the bibli- 
ography.'") Allow students to reflect on what they’ve read by allow- 
ing them to participate in related outdoor group activities (or out- 
door solitude). Provide opportunities for both individual and group 
experiences. 

Activity 27. Letter from Planet Earth 

Ask students to obseiTC a place and imagine what me.s.sagc the 
P'arth would have for today’s _\’outh if it could communicate with 
humans. Have them write a letter as though they were the Karth." 

Activity 28. Precious Gifts 

Have students explore a jilace to find the nio.st precious gift of 
nature and write a story (nonfiction or fiction) about that gift.''' 

Activity 29. Sacred Places 

Ask students to go outside and find a place they would consider 
sacred (entitled to reverence and respect). Ask them to explain why 
they chose that place. Possilrle reasons for choosing a particular 
place might be the part it played in an important past event, pleasant 
personal experiences associated with it, a .symbolic meaning, or 
aesthetic considerations." 

Activity 30. The Value of Trees 

l.iving trees benefit eco.syslcms, provide shade, and are the source 
of many u.sefu! products. We usually focus more on the values of 
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Ircfs to luimans than tlu* values of trees to tlie plants and animals 
suiTou tiding them. 

I lave students go outsiile and select a tree to nbser\'e. .\sk them to 
imagine that plants and animals can w hisper, aiul listen to what they 
say about the value of the tree. Have students write a .stoiy about 
what they say." 

Activity 31 . Defending Nature 

Natural areas are slowly shrinking in size and quality in many 
[liaees in the world. 

luK'ourage students to go outside and find something natural they 
value and would defend strongly if it were threatened. 'I'liey shoukl 
state why they think the place or objeet is valuable and how they 
would defend it.'' 

Activity 32. Counting Riches 

Sometimes people confuse tlie idea of being rich or poor with 
whether or not they have money. 

Ask .students to go outside and tally the ways they are rich in 
nonmonetary ways. Have them note how difficult it is to place a 
dollar value on things such as a shady place to sit on a hot day, a 
colorful .sunset, the pattern of a flower, or the semccs p.-ovided by 
elements in eco.systems."’ 

Activity 33. Organizational Muscle 

Organizing to bring about needed changes has been an effective 
strategy for many years. One example is when Harriet Hemenway 
and Minna Hall formed the Audubon Society around the turn of the 
twentieth centiny. They wanted to prevent birds from being killed 
for feathers to decorate women's bats. 

Have students make a surv ey of eon sen at ion and environmental 
organizations in the community. Fiiul out if they have a specific 
mission to [)roinute a jiarticular cause or a more general mission to 
protret the environment. 

If students identify an environmental issue they care about, they 
sliould consiiler forming a new organization or joining an existing 
one.'' 
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Activity 34. Collecting Natural Pets 

Colloctinj' animals from nature and keeping tliem as pets may be 
considered a legal or ethical issue. In some cases, state or federal 
laws prohibit keeping wildlife pets without certain permits. Even 
when it is legal to capture and keep certain animals, some consider 
this practice iinethicaL 

Urge students to investigate which local animals may he keiil as 
pets. Vi.sit a pet .shop to find out about other wildlife that nia\' l)e 
kept. After they discover what is legal, have students create a list of 
guiding principles to help them decide which animals it is ctiiical to 
keep.'-'* 

Activity 35. To Hunt or Not to Hunt 

Hunting animals for food is a veiy old practice that has been 
nece.ssaiT for human sur\ival. Today hunting is controver.sial for 
several reasons. 'I'here are many variables t{> consider before derid- 
ing whether or not hunting is ethical. Why is this true? How can we 
find out what variables treed consideration? 

Help students construct a uiwey instrument that probes various 
hunting beliefs, attitudes, ud values. There are lots of variables 
(e.g.. gender, location, .social context, age, ethnic and socioeconomic 
status) that influence how people respond to questions. Discuss how 
these variables affect the results of the surve\'. How can you use the 
deinograplric profile of the respondents to interpret the survey re- 
.sults? How would the species being hunted affect the respon.se.s?’'’ 

Activity 36. Purifying Pollution 

Overpopulation has resulted in the |)ullution of air, .soil, and water 
in many places in the world. The types of teelmologies used also 
determine the impact of human development on natural .systems. 

1 lave students trace the history of a local environmental problem. 
Kind out |x)llution levels of the air, soil, and water. Determine the 
.sources of contamination, how ])olhition is mca.surcd, and the esti- 
mated risks to iunnan health. 

How is /j/‘w//’c.v.s-iletcrmined? Does progress consider the effect of 
leehnologieson the health of the environment? If not, why not? Does 
the price of a product take into consideration theco.st of reducing the 
pollution that results from its manufacture? How can an organiza- 
li(jii help clean up a polluted area?-" 
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Games and Simutations 

Play, cTcativity, and imaf^ination are powerful tools for forming 
and sliapiii}’ values and elliies. Games i.iid simulations that use 
clemeTjts from nature can demonstrate ecological relationships or 
pose environmental ethic dilemmas. 

Activity 37. Invent a Game 

Invent a game that can be played inside or out.side to teach others 
al>out the value of nature. 

Consider ethical prolilems and issues such as picking plants, com- 
pacting the .soil, threats to animal and plant species, eroding land, 
dying trees, animals bothering humans, disappearing natural areas, 
planning land use, and other issues. How can tliesc issues he turned 
into a teaching game or simulation? 

Kxplore computer simulations such as. Sim-City or Sim-Karth. Are 
the.se accurate models for how the world works? How can certain 
games and simulations be improved to reflect reality more accu- 
rately? 



Activity 38. Game-it, Name-lt 

Adapt an indoor game, like Mono))oly, to be phayed outside. In the 
case of Monopoly, figure how the players can compensate (mitigate) 
tor land being lost to development. After the game is adapted and 
played, a.sk questions: 

• What could the penalties be, other than going to jail? 

• Should .society tiT to regulate the environmental behaviors of 
its memher.s? If .so, what is the best way to have .society regulate 
the behaviors of others? 

• Is education the best way to change beliefs, attitudes, and 
values, or are there other more effective ways? 



Activity 39. Through the Eyes 

Have .students pretend that they are employed in different profes- 
sions as they take a walk outside to view an area. Before going 
out.side, they may wish to read about or talk to people who hold the.se 
different jolis. Instruct them to go outside and look at the land 
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llirouf^h the eyes and \’ahies of people in tliese vai ioiis areas of 
eniploymenl- 

Consider how tlie followin}> [)eop!e would value the land from 
tlicir different perspectives: botanist, economist, gardener, histo- 
rian, landscaper, mapmakcr, musician, photograplier, garbage col- 
lector, politician, visual artist, architect, author, engineer, ecologist, 
geologist, inventor, mathematician, naturalist, physician, poet, p.sy- 
ehologi.st, teacher, farmer, and /.oologist. 

Is there a danger in .stereotyping the kinds of values a person in a 
jiartieular job might have? H.xplain. 

Can any generalizations be made about how people in different 
profo.s.sions value land? 

What other kinds of jobs can he e.samined for their as.sociated 
land values?-' 

Activity 40, Role Playing across the Environmental Ethics 
Continuum 

How does the state of the environment look from different posi- 
tions along the environmental ethics continuum? 

Knowing their positions along this line helps students clarify their 
ethics. Have them role-play different perspectives by empathizing 
with others. This can help students re.s])ecl various ways of vie\ving 
nature. For eNam])Ie, role-play an ecofemini.st, a deep ecologist, a 
\Vi.se Use movement member, a I.eopold follower, and ati ecoactivist. 
Role-play other perspectives as represented by different inhabitants 
of the world. 



Notes 



' Algernon 1). Black, The I'irsI Hook of l-'thk's (New Vork: Ktliica Press, 

•Toassist sludeiUs in locating (jiiolatioiis, a good source is Barbara K. Rodcs 
a nd R ice 0(1 el I , eoiii p. , 'tioiuivy of Km •ironnu’ntaf Qi/otaiion.'i ( N ew ^’ork : 
.Simon &Sclnislcr, 1992). 

' For more boiiding-willi-naliire aelivilies. see Mieliael .). C’olien. Kccon- 
nevtuu) n Y/fi XaUnv: KimUmi / 1 (‘fhu',':stliroti(/li Kivforim/ i our Homf with thr 
/;'(//•/// (Cor\ allis, OR: Keopress. 1997). 

’ I'drmore information alanit Immaii impaetstpii nalure, read William Rees 
ami .Mathis Wackernagel, ()ur Kniloyteal f ootprint: Kahwini/ ffuuum Import 
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on the i'avth ((laliriolit Island, iirilish C’oliiinbia: Ni'w .Soc’iety IHiblishers, 
IWG). 

'■(I(K)d ideas for inventing ol'.sen atu es and ceremonies can Ik? found in Byril 
Baylor, Vw in Cliuriic of Cdehralions \o\V\ .Scrilnier's, 19Hb; reprint, 
Aladdin Paperbacks. I‘J9,5)and Cait .Johnson and Maura n.Sbaw, Ci'lebratiiHj 
the Great Mother Garth: A Ihnnlhook of 'Garth-flonorhu/ Aetieities/or Gar- 
ents and Children \T: Destiny Books. !99,'j). 

'•J-'or more ideas alKiiit {|i;estions to ask. see Kempton. Poster, and I liirfley. 
luwironinetttal i'alac^ in Ameriran (itlture. h'or id(‘as about bow to [irepai'e 
i(iiestionnaires, see Uungerford o( al.. Inn\sti(jatin<; and Geahiatinff Gneintn- 
menta! /ssia s andAetions. 

■ I'or further information, read Clifft>rd Knapp. Gnrironmental Heroes and 
Heroines: An Instruetumal Cnit in Garth Values and Gthivs[\r\. Paul: I'iieas- 
ants l‘'orever, 199B). 

’’Kempton. Bosler, :uid Hartley. Gnvironmental Values in Ameriean Cid- 
ture, 21b. 

'Tliese instructions were adapted, with permission, from an intertli.seipli- 
naiy guide rleveloped by the I Jvfr.vprojecl.'I'his activity guide connects science 
and math couce|its with eveiydayevcmts and olyects (e.g., (|uilts, food pre.seiva- 
tion, traditional uses of plants and lierbs). I-'or ordering infoimation, call Al'.i,, 
800-624-9120. 

"‘In addition to the resources referencetl in this section, many other books 
sen e as springboards for exploring nature and the community, h'or more, see 
Cliffortl Knai>p, dust Heyand the Classroom: Connnunity Adeentures for In- 
/r7'r/Af7/;////<//y/KY//v»w7 (Charleston, UA'; HI^IC('learinghouseon Rural l-idu- 
cation and .Small Sc1um)1s. 1996), 87-88 or contact the Center for Children’s 
linvironmental I.iteratiire. 3603 Norton Place NU'. Washington, DC 20016. 

" Schim Scbimtnel, Dear Children of the Garth: A Letter from Home 
(Minoequa, Wl: North Word I’ress, 1994). 

'' Klten B. .Jackson, The Treeious Gift: A Xarajo ( 'reation Myth (New ^’ork; 
Simon & Schuster Book.s for Young Readers, 1996). 

“ liruclnu'. Hetireen Garth T- Sky. 

" Lynne Chern’, '/he Great Gapok Tree: :\ Tale oftheAmay.on Gain Gorest 
(.San Diego; liarconrt Brace .lovanovich, 1990). Books dealing with the value of 
ecfj.system serx’ices include Yvonne Baskin, The iVork t>/ Xature: How the 
lh'ivr.sity()f Life Sustains ltsVHi\':k\\n^\.on, DC: Islaiui Ih'ess, 1997) and Gretchen 
C. J5ail\', ed., Xature 's Serriees: Soeieta! Dependence on Natural Geo.a/stems 
(Washiiigt(ju, DC; Island Press, 1997). Contact Island Press, Box 7. Covelo, CA 
9.6428, telephone 800-828-1302. 

Deborah I.ee Rose. 'IheFeople Who Huy yed the Trees: An Gneironmen- 
tal Golk 7f//r'(Niwot, CO: Roberts Rinehart. 1990). 

B>rd Bax ior, The Table Where Rich People Sit. (New York: Scribner’s, 
1994). 
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Selected Environmental Values and 
Ethics Resources 



tVw airriculum materials focus specifically on environmen- 
tal ethics. This chapter contains several sources for further informa- 
tion about environmental ethics curricula. Although these materials 
may not present a wide array of ethics across the human-centered/ 
I-'arlh-cenlered continuum, tliey provide a startinj’ point. 

Environmental Ethics Curricular Resources 

ApjmHichitm l-jwironnit’ntal Issues in the Classroom by the Na- 
tional C'on.sortium for Knviromnenlal lulucalion and Training 
Kendall/I lunt Puhlishinj; Company 
• |();i0 We.sttnark Drive, P.O. Ho.x IH40 
l)uhu(|ue. lA .‘)2()0‘4-l8dO 

I'hone: 8no-22H-{)8l() (U.S.); 8iy-r)8y-10C)0 (International) 

Fax: 8()0-:’72-916ri (U.S.); 819-589-l()d6 (International) 



Vul 







lifodivcrsiti/ dasics: An luincator’s Guide to Kvploritu/ the fieh of 
Life 

World Wildlife Fund 
1250 24th Street. NW 
Washington, DC 200,47 
Web site: http://ww\v.\\'U'f.orj; 

■‘IJridj;ing Science and the Ilumani'.ies with lUhics” 
c/o Car! F. Koeli 

Riverside Brooklleld Higli School 
160 Ridgewootl Road 
Riverside, !L 60,546-2408 
Phone: 708-442-7500 
Fax: 708-447-.5:5'70 

Web site: hltp://206.l66..50.97/rbhs/home.litm 

lieodcmia: Campus linrironmcntal Steirardship at the Turn of the 
2/st Century, l.essons in Smart Manayement by .fulian Kenir>' 
National Wildlife Federation 
8925 Feesburji Pike 
\'ienna, VA 22184 

Phone: 800-477-5.560 (a.sk for item #79866) 

Web site: http://\vw\v.nwf.org/mvf/eampus/eeodeinia.hlnil 

Tnrironmental Artion 

Fi2: Environment & Education 
P.O. Box 20515 
Boulder, CO 80,408 

"iMivironinenlal Ethics in Practice: I)evelopin{;a Personal Ethic” by 
.James E, Coufal and Charles M. Spuches 

SUN5' Collej^e of Environmental Science and Forestiy 
1 Forestrv' l)ri\ e 
Syracuse, NV 14210 
Phone: 415-470-6810 

Web site: http://wmv,cep.unt.edu/new.s/practice.html 
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Kuvii'onnwntal I Zeroes ^ Heroines: An lust met ionol Unit in Zuirth 
\ 'allies and Ethics by ClilTorcl Knap]) 

Pheasants Forever 

Ix’opold Kdueation Project 

1783 Ihicrklo Circle 

St. Paul. MN. 55110 

Phone; 651-773-200 0 

Fax; 651-773-.5500 

E- n 1 a i 1 ; I e p (<e p h ea s a n t .si bi’eve r. o rg 

Web site: htlp;//\v\\'\v.lcp.org/ 

Environmental Issues Forums (discussion gnide.s on solid waste, 
wetlands, and water) 

Kendall/llunt Publishing Company 
4050 W'e.stinark Drive. P.O. Hox 1840 
Dubuque, lA 52004-1840 

Phone; 800-228-0810 (U.S.): 319-.589-1000 (International) 

Fa.x; 800-772-9165 (U.S.); 319-589-1046 (International) 
Website: http://www.naacc.org/html/how_.to order.html 

ICn vironiiicntol Respect 
Safari Club International 
4800 West Gates Pass Road 
Tucson, A'/ 8.5745-9490 
Phone: 520-620-1220 

Z'roiii the A fountains to the Sea: A Journei/ in Hiwiroiiinental Citi- 
y.eiiship 

I’ublications Section, Technology Development Branch 

Consenalion and Protection 

Environment Canada 

Ottawa. Ontario KlA 0H3 

Phone: 613-998-4090 

Fax: 613-991-1634 
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Cettiu() to Know the Wolf- A Teacher's Guide to the ''Wolf-Tack" 
Materials 

Yellowstone AssociaticMi for Natural Science. Histor>% and Hdu- 
cation 

P.O. Box 117 

Yellowstone National Park. \\T 82190 
Phone: .307%H4-738l 

Home! A liioretjiotml Reader by \'an .-ViKlniss. Chri.stophcr 

Plant. Judith Plant, and Ideanor Wright 
New Society Publishers 
P.O. Box 189 
1680 Petcr.son Road 

Gabriola Island, British Columbia VOR 1X0 

Phone: 800-.‘S67-6772 

Fax; 800-,567-7:m 

1*> n 1 a i 1 : i n fo (17 n 0 wsoc i e ty . CO I n 

Web site: http;//www,newsocicty.com/ 

llonoriiH/ Our Mother Tarlh 
Green Timber Publications 
P.O. Box .3884 
Portland. MIC 04104 
Phone: 207-797-4180 

Kids C.A.R.IC: ,-\ Cros.s-Curricular I'hn ironmental Program 
(Grades 4-6) 

Courthouse Plaza, N1-) 
l)a>1on, OH 4.546.3 

Leopold Kducation Project 
178.3 Buerkle Circle 
St. Ikiul, MN .5.51 1 0 
Phone; 6.51-77.3-2000 
!-ax: 6.51-77.3-5500 
F-mail: lep(<f pheasaiUsforever.org 
Web site: http://www.Iep.org/ 
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Opposing I ’ieupoints 
Ci'cciihavcn Pross 
P.O. Box 289009 
San Diego. C.\ 82198-0009 
Phone: 800-2S1-5163 

“People S; Animals: A Humane l-Aliieation Ciirriculum Guide 
National Association for the Advancement of Humane Pldiica- 
tion 

67 Kssex Turnpike 

Hast Haddam. CT 06428-1786 

Phone: 203-484-8666 

“People-Animals and the Environment” 

Contact \<nir local animal welfare agency or; 

American Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 

424 East 92nd Street 

New York, NY 10128 

Weh site: http://u'\\'w.aspca.org/ 

Fcj’spcctivcs in liioregional AV/wr/Z/W/r edited by i-'rank Traina ami 

Susan Darley-Hili (excellent resource section) 

North American Association for Environmental Education 

P.O. Box 400 

Troy, OH 4.6878 

Phone and Eax: 987-676-2.514 

Weh site: http;//w\\vv. naaee.org/ 

Project I. S: l.ami Stewardship and i.ijcstgle Decisions 
e/o Maiy Norton 
Prairie Hills Earm 
New Hartford, lA. 50660 
Phone: 819-988-2622 

Project WH.D 

707 Con.servation I.ane. Suite 805 

Gaithersburg. MD 20878 

Phone: 801-527-8900 

Eax: 801-527-8912 

E-mail: info(i/ proJeclwild.org 

\Vel) site; http://www.proJcctwild.org/ 
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Rujhts to Rvspon^ihiUty: Multiple Approaches to Pcrclopiiu/ Char- 
acter and Communitif by A!and;i Greene 
Zephyr Press 
P.O. Box 66006 
'Pucson, AZ 85728-6006 
Phone: 800-232-2187 
l-ax: 520-323-9402 

li-niail: ne\\ays2leani(«y,ephv[ |)ress.eoni 
Web site: http://u\vw./cp hyrpress.com 

River of Words Project (teacher s guide and information bout the 
Kin ironmental Poetiy & Art Contest) 

International Rivers Network 

1847 Berkeley Way 

Ikukeley, CA 94703 

Phone: 510-848-1155 

Kax: 510-848-1008 

1C- in ail: irnwebCa irn.org 

Web .site: http://w\s’\v.irn.org/row/ row.html 

"Sustainable P'oresliy: Commitment to the Future. Ktlucator's Packet" 
Wisconsin Department of Natural Resources, Bureau of For- 
e.stry 

P.O. Box 7921 
Madison. WI .53707-7921 
Phone: 608-267-7494 



Teacher's Guide i 'nits 

World Resources Institute 

1709 New York Avenue. N'W 

Washington, DC 20006 

I’hone: 202-638-6300 

Fax: 202-638-0036 

IC-mail: valeriev(<i wri.org 

Web site: http://www.wri.org/cat-educ.htm! 
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This /.and /.s' Sacred: .~i Teacher's Activity Guide to luivirownental 

Ethics 

Nortli Carolina Wildlife Resource.s Commi.s.sion 
Division of ConsciTation Kduealion 
512 North Salisbun- Street 
Raleigh, NC 27604-1188 
l>hone: 919-7:^3-7123 

Trash Conflicts: A Science and Social Studies Curriculum on the 

Ethics of Disposal 

Kdueator.s for Social Re.sponsihility 
23 Carden Street 
Cambridge, MA 021,38 
Rhone: 800-.370-2515 
1-ax: 617-864-5164 

The 1 1 ilderness Sr Land Ethic Box 

Arthur Carbart NiEtional Wilderne.ss'rraining Center 
20325 Remount Road 
Huson, MT 59846 
Phone: 406-626-.3208 

Environmental Ethics Periodicals 

Ayriculture and Human I atues 

Kluwer Acculcmic Publishers, order Department 

101 Philip Drive 

Nm-well, M A 02061 

Phone: 781-871-6600 

Fax: 781-871-6528 

K-mail: klmverf" wkap.com 

Web site: http:/Av\v\v.\vkap.nl/journalliome.litm/0889-O l8X 

The A m ii -us .low 'nal 

Natural Re.sourees Defeii.se CoEin HI 
40 West 20th Street 
New York. NY 1001 1 
l-i-mail: amicusfti nrdc.org 
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Audubon 

National Audubon Society 

700 Broadway 

New York, NY 10003 

Phone: 212-979-3000 

Fax; 212-979-3188 

E-mail; editor(«'auduhon.org 

Wei) site: htlp;//magazinc.audiibon.or}; 

Cnmidian Journal of ICni'ironmcntal ^duration 
Arts and Science Division 
Yukon College 
Box 2799 

Whitehorse, 'I'likon YlA 5K4 

Clcanmj: IJivironmcntal l-'duvation in the Faci/ie Northu'cst 
Creative Educational Networks/Environmental Education 
Project 

19600 South Molalla Avenue 
Oregon City, OR 97045 

Ik’nwcrucy A- Xature 
P.O. Box 637 

Littleton, CO 80160-0637 

liarth: The Seienec of Our Planet 
Kalmhack Puhlishing Company 
21027 Crr)ssroads Circle 
Waukeslia. W1 53186-4055 

Parth Pthies 

Center for Respect of Life and lunimnment 

2100 L Street, NW 

Washington, DC 20037 

Phone: 202-778-61,33 

I’ax: 202-778-6138 

F--mail: crle(i» aol.com 

Weh site: lit tp://www.cenlerLcr)m/crk7et hics.html 
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The Ecologist 
The MIT Press 
55 Hanvard Street 
Cambridge. MA 02142-1399 
Phone: 617-625-8569 
Pax; 617-625-6660 
P- ni a i 1 : m i ( p l ess- o rd e rs (5/ ‘ I n i t .ctl u 
Web site; http://miipress.mit.edu/ 

Em 'ironmcnfal Ethics 

Center for Knvironmental i’hilosophy 

P.O. Box 310980 

University of Nortli Texas 

Oenton, TX 76203-0980 

i»lu)ne: 940-565-2727 

i-ax: 940-565-4439 

Ivmail: ee(Tr unt.edu 

Web site: liltp://w\vw. eep.unt.edu/enethics.ht ml 

Em 'ironmentai 1 'ahics 
The Wliite Horse Press 
1 STRONU, Isle of Harris 
Scotland, HS5 3UI) 

Phone and Fax; +44-1859-520-204 

P-tnail: aj(<f'erica.demon. co.uk 

Web site: http://mvw.erica.dcmon.co.uk/IiV.html 

E: The Enriron mental Magazine 
liarth Action Network 
Sub.scription Department 
P.O. Box 2047 
Marion. OH 43305-2047 
Phone: 81.5-734-1242 
K-mail: webma.sterrtaemagazine.com 
Web site: http://www.emaga/.ine.com/ 
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(kirhage: The Traci ical Journal for the Environment. 

P.O. lk)X 51647 
»ouldcT. CO 80321-1647 

Creen Teacher 
F.O. Box 1431 
1,1'wislon. NN’ 1409^ 

Phono: 4K>-960-l244 
Fax: 416-925-347-1 
F-maii: greentea* urb.not 

Web site: litlp://\v\vu'.\vob.nel/ -greentea/iiulex.litml 

Greenpeace I’SA 
1436 LI Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20009 
Phone: 202-462-1177 
Fax: 202-462-4507 

K-mail: green j)eaee.usa(« wdc.greenpcace.org 
Web site: littp://\% \v\v.grcenpeace.org/ 

f/anor Dh/e.sl 

Honor Our Neighbors Origins aiul RiglUs 
Route 1, Box 79-A 
Bayneld, W1 54814 

Unman Education 

National Association for the Advancement of Human Kduea- 
tion 

Division of tin* iluinane Society of tlie Lhiited Slates 
Nonna 'I'erris flumane Iklucalion Center 
Box 362 

Fast lladdam, CT 00423 

Journal of Aiiricultural cC Em 'ironmcntal Ethii s 
Klmver Acadeinie Publishers. Order Department 
101 Philip Drive 
Nonvell. MA 02061 
Phone: 781-871-6600 
Fax: 781-871-6528 
F-mail: klinverf*' ukap.coin 
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Sfifc lio Eii'.'i'ik '1 

.Journal of luivironmental Education 
Hckiref Publications 
1319 liightccntli Street, N\V 
Washington, DC 20036-1802 
Web site; hUp://w\\'\v.hekircf.org/ 

J.cgacy: The Mayazine of the Motional Assitciation of Interpreta- 
tion 

Palcon Press Publishing 
P.O. Box 1718 
Helena, 

Mother .Jone.'i 

Subscription Department 
P.O. Box 46902^1 
H.scoiuii(io, CA 92046 

Phone: 800-334-81,52 (U.S.); 760-745-2809 (International) 
K-mail: ,subseribe^/'ir otberjones.com 
Web site: littp://wuT,\Miiothcijone.s.eom/ 

Motional Wildlife 

National Wildlife Federation 
8925 becsinirg Pike 
Vienna, VA 22184 
Pht)ne: 800-477-.5560 
Web .site: htlp://\v\v\\Miwf.org/ 

Mature Conseri 'uney 
The Nature Conser\ aiic>' 

1815 North Lynn Street 
Arlington, \'A 22209 
I’hone; 703-84 1-.5300 

Mews From Indian Country 
Route 2. Box 2900-A 
Haywartl, \V1 .54843 
Phone: 715-6.34-.5226 
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Orion Afichi 

The Orion Society 

195 Main Street 

Great Barrington, MA 01230 

Phono; 888-909-656S 

Fax:413-528-0676 

K-niail: orion(‘' nrionsociety.urg 

Web site: htlp://orionsociety.org/afield.litinl 

Orion Mo(f(r/inc 
I'he Orion Society 
195 Main Street 
Cireat Harrington, MA 01230 
Phone: 888-909-6568 
Fax: 4 13-528-0676 
F>mail; orion(» orionsociety.org 
Web site; h*'p://orionsociety.org/ 

Resources for the l-'uture 
1616 P Street, NVV 
Washington, DC 20036 
Phone: 202-328-5009 

Toprool 

Coalition for Fhincation in the Outdoors 
Park Center, P.O. Box 2000 
Cortland, NY 13045 
Idione: 607-753-4971 
Fax: 607-753-5982 

Terra Xoea: Xati/reS' Culture 
The MIT Press 
:55 Hayward Street 
Cambridge, MA 02142-1399 
Phone: 617-625-8569 
Fax: 617-625-6660 
F7mail: milpress-orders((/'inil.edu 
Wei) site; http://milpre.ss.mit.edu 
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T. //./;■ Journo. Tcchnolotficol Horizons in Hducation 
150 K1 Camino Real, Suite 112 
Tustiii, CA 92780-3670 

Whole lunih 
P.O. Box 3000 
Denville. N.J 07834-9879 

Whole Terrain 

Antioeli New Knt^laiul Giiuluate Seliool 
40 Avon Street 
Keene. Nil 03431 

IMione: 603-357-3122, extension 272 
IGmail: whole terrainOi antiocline.edu 

Web site: lUtp://www.antioehne.eclu/news event.s/\VT/ 
i.ssues.html 

WorUh'iew.'t: Unvironinent, Culture, Reli</ion 
The While Horse Pre.ss 
1 S'l’RONl), Lsle of Marris 
Scotland, HS5 3UD 
Phone and Fax: +44-1859-.520-204 

World Wateh 

Worldwatch Inslitule 
1776 Massachusetts Avenue. NW 
Washington, DC 20036 
Phone: 202-452-1999 

Wei) site: Iittp://www. worldwatch.org/mag/ 

A good source of information about environmental journals on the 
Internet can he found at hUp://www.cnie.t)rg/.lournals.hlm, This 
site lists about 300 Journals, including over 40 available in full text. 
The site is spon.sored by the National Library for the I'invironmenl. 
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Afterword 



As a teacher for more tlian 37 years, I have shared many reward- 
in}' outdoor Icarnin}’ moments with my students. Haviii}; now com- 
pleted writin}* this book, 1 reflect on it.s contents. How can other.s 
make the best use of tlie ideas in this book? Have 1 helj)ed to clarify 
the.sc complex topics and to show how they are interrelated? Can this 
information be apjilied to create more rewaidiii}’ learnin}’ moments 
f(»r students in the future? As 1 thought about the.se questions, 1 
remembered someof my expc’rienees with nature and human nature 
over the years. These events have shaped my views about the impor- 
tance of an environmental ethic. 

More than 15 years ago. I develo[)ed a gratluate cour.se titled 
“'reaching Knvironmental Kthics." I was impelled to do this becau.se 
I wanted teachers to think more a!)out ethical (piestions and how 
they could help their students answer them. 'Hie teachers attending 
my ela.s.ses asked for help in learning how to begin this adventure 
into largely unknown lerritoiy. They admitted having only limited 
knowledge about nature— from both the theoretical and experiential 
standpoints. Most had grown up in cities where nature had been 
srpieezed into postage-.stamp-.sized parks. Their direct contacts with 
nature had been mediated by various forms of modern technology, 
'riiey had not explored much philosophy either, especially the ap- 
plied field of environmental ethics. They knew quite a bit about 
teaching for skill and concept development, hut teaching f(U' values 
and ethics development was unfamiliar lo most. They knew little of 
the wide range of ethieiil views regarding nature or had little experi- 
ence in handling conlrover.sial i.ssues in their classrooms, (letting in 
touch with the coimmmity’s beliefs, attitudes, and values related to 
the euvirouinent was difficult. In their teacher education prepara- 
tion, my .students were not encouraged to venture far beyond the safe 
and acceiited topics of the noneontroversial, subject-matter-based 
eurrieuhuu. Through this graduate course over the years, 1 tried to 
hel() my students expand their understandings of these diver.se and 
.somewhat .slippeiy concepts and practices. 

1 had long been an ad\ocate of values clarification and used it 
often in my teaching, i knew I luid learned many of my values by 
thinking, sharing, and doing something about them with others. 

Ib'l 
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H(mvvcr, 1 still felt some confusion ami discomfort over how 1 
should loach about and for \ aliies. 1 waidod my students to share my 
love for the oiitdoors and my desire to protect the natural world. On 
the other hand, my conscience warned that I had no right to incul- 
cate the students with all of my values. Where should 1 draw the line? 
What was 1 to do? How could I handle this obvious internal conflict? 

.M ler pondering lhe.se (luestions, I decided I had trapped myself in 
a paralyzingdualism. Kor years, I thought I had to hide my feelings in 
the classroom to teach al)out controversial issues. I thought 1 had to 
wear two hats— one in the classroom belonging to an objective edu- 
cator and another at home belonging to a passionate environmental- 
ist. 1 knew my .students were too intelligent to be fooled by ingenuine 
r<»le [ilaying.'l o .solve this dilemma. I worked hard at learning how to 
create humane and safe learning communities. In this type of sui)- 
portiw group, we could freely e.vpre.ss our values and also celebrate 
our dilK fences. 1 finally came to realize ! could continue to share my 
enthusiasm, love, and re.spect foi’ the land and still honor the diver- 
sity of values and etliics in my students. 1 no longer had to hide my 
feelings and beliefs. 1 no longer had to teach from only one si<le of my 
hraitj and from under only one hat. That is why 1 ineluded a brief 
section on Iniilding humane learning communities in this book. I 
knew that doing this was one of the keys to feeling successful in 
helping others develop their environmental ethics. 

I remetnlier one student in particular who helped me rlo a lot of 
thinking and growing. Tlie class structure su])ported Darrin to e.\- 
[iress freely his decidedly human-eentereil worldviews. I knew if I 
tried to suppress liis thoughts and feelings, he would find the class 
unrewarding and tension filled. In an oppressive educational cli- 
mate. no one learns ver>- much. Largely becau.se Darrin was there, we 
had many stimulating discussions about environmental ethics. All of 
the students shared my excitement when we |)resented our diverse 
views about nalure/luiman nature interactions. We learned a lot 
ahmit how to maintain a .sense of community de.spile a diversity of 
opinions. We also learned about the power of engaging in rliseiis- 
siuns ahiiut controversial i.ssues. 

It is probably evident now that the proee.ss of developing an 
enviromneitlal ethic cannot be neatly wrapped into a tight cognitive 
package and dispensed se(|iienlially to sliidents. I hope this book will 
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ciu'oiiiagc' you to lx‘j!;in integratinj; environmental ethics into the 
curriculum. 

I liave been accused of beinj^ a hopeles.s o[)tiniist. but 1 firinlv 
believe that if we demonstrate humanity's destructive and construc- 
tive potential, students will shift their environmental ethics in life- 
savinj; directions. I may be naive and idealistic, but I have great laith 
in the creative abilities of humans to make the right survival choices 
under the right conditions. I5eingan optimi.st does not mean denying 
that humans have made .some errors. We need to push toward a 
vision of how we can maintain harmony with the rest of nature. It 
also means being gentle on ourselves when we fall short of our ideals. 

I want to etmtinue to immerse my students in positive, out-ol- 
classroom experiences in urban, suinirban.and rural settings. 1 want 
to help them retlect on these experiences in .supportive learning 
communities so they can apply these ideas to their lives. 1 want to 
facilitate the sharing of insights spanning the range of human rela- 
tionships to nature over the centuries. 1 want to open therloorsso my 
students can explore new territoiy. and in the proce.ss, they can feel 
the excitement and enrichment new knowledge can hnng to the 
human ex|)crience. 

There are man>' opportunities to apply rational and critical think- 
ing in developing an ethic. However, 1 always neerl to remember that 
forming an environmental ethic exleiuls heyond the cognitive realm 
to include the attitudes, values, feelings, and actions involved in 
gathering and producing knowledge. 'I'he following words point to 
the power of teaching and the interconnected components ot ethics 
formation: 

/// the end . . . 

We will conserve only what we love 

We will love only what we understand 

lie will understand only u'hot we are tauyht 

— haha Dioum, .Senegal ]m>verb 

/ ( 'ateh your thouyhts: they heeonie words. 

Watch your words; they become actions. 

Watch your actions; they become habits. 

Watch your habits; they become character. 

/ 1 'ateh your eharaeter: it heconws your destiny. 

— luank Outlaw 

It;'] 
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Our (k'sliny on tliis iiliinet will be ck’tcnniiK’cl by lunv our love. 
undcr.standinj;s, lluuij’ht.s, words, actions, babit.s, and character shape 
our relationships with the Karth and l\ow we are tauj;ht. 'I'lie chal- 
lenge is ours. I hope you accept your part. 
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"For years I believed I had, to hide my feelings of caring 
for the environment while teaching about this controversial 
issue. I thought I had to wear two hats— one in the glass- 
room belonging to an objective educator and another at 
home belonging to a passionate environmentalist. To solve 
this dilemma, I worked hard at creating humane and safe 
learning communities, where my students and I could freely 
express values and also celebrate differences ... I no longer 
had to hide my feelings and beliefs." 

Clifford Knapp, from the "Afterword" of 

In Accord with Nature. 

In Accord with Nature demonstrates how educators and youth 
leaders can help middle-school and higher level students 
understand and define their relationship to nature and learn 
the importance of protecting the environment. Knapp maps 
out an educational journey that begins the moment you step 
outdoors. Alternative teaching strategies and structured 
activities will connect students with both the natural and 
built worlds. An examination of the history of environmental 
ethics and the diversity of worldviews held by people in our 
society underscores the complexity of reaching agreements 
about how to live more gently on the Earth. 

In Accord with Nature challenges us to question how we inter- 
act v/ith the environment and how we treat one another. How 
we respond to those questions will help shape the quality of 
Ufe for ourselves and our descendants in the new century. 
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"This is a thought provoking and eminently practical book for 
teachers at all subjects and levels, private and public agency 
interpreters, and youth and club leaders in many settings. It 
is a hopeful direction for a new millennium." 

Howard Kirschenbaum, University of Rochester 
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